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Preface 



We can be assured that effi^tive ieacter^ip is important to the 
success of schools. A decade of research confirms that view. 

Less certain, however, is our understanding of the 
characteristics and l^avior of high [^ifonning principals and of 
their administrative and programmalk procedures. 

TTiis study. Profiles of Effectiveness, teings us much closer to a 
comprehension of the critical behaviors and management 
tendencies of comj^tent principals. It moves beyond generalities, 
to definitive proHles. It manages the complexities of the question 
and provictes some clean results. It provides solid data upon which 
to build stronger principalship preparation programs and 
evaluation systems. In short, this work advances our 
understanding of the unique role of the principal in a school 
setting. 

A special note of appreciation goes to the research team for 
this significant study: Leonard O. Pellicer, Lorin W. Anderson, 
James W. Keefe, Edgar A. Kelley, and Lloyd E. McCleary. All are 
distinguished educators in their wn right. Together they make a 
formidable team. 

A study committee of 10 {Arsons helped to define the research 
questions and to develop the program design. These five 
principals, four assistant principals, and one univei^'ty professor 
were invaluable to the success of the project. 

The NASSP intends to make available to the education 
community and to the interested citizen, a flow of significant 
information about principals and schools. With this volume, I feel 
that we have succeeded admirably in Ms quest. 

Scott D. Thomson 
Executive Director 
NASSP 



Introduction 



The introduction to Volume I of NASSP's com(»iehensive study of the 
high school principalship in 1978 included the statement, "The principalship 
today is not the principalship of I%5. nor will it be the principalship of 
1^5." These words underecore the dynamic nature df the senior lu0\ 
sctKHA principalship and form the basis for the N ASSP's enduring commit- 
ment to r^lar and systematic monitoring of the princifmlship throu^ 
msyor studies of the kind reported in the fcrilowing ps^s^. 

This study is the third in a series of national studies of dm hi^ school 
l^ncif^ship dating back to the ear\y I9e0&. Each stiKiy has represented an 
attempt to buik! a knowledge base abmit the senior hi^ schcK)! principalship 
by system^ically gathering, orpniidng, md presenting a large ammint of 
de^riptive data and then investi^tit^ several important aspects of the 
princif^ship not yet fully expJor^. 

The nuyor puipose of this study was to analyze and describe 
school Idlers and their schools. TTie focus of the present study has been 
broadened beyond that of its antecedents to include bcxh the major m\cs in 
building administration: the principalship and the assistant princi[^sh;p 
fxxr the firsi time, descriptive data have t^n gathered, analyze, and 
report^ about prindf^s and assistant principals in tl^ ^am scIihooIs. This 
expuid^ treatment represents researchers' awareness of the complexity of 
the principalship and the imjKirtance of the entire administrative team that 
functions t(^ether to organize, administer, and lead American high schools. 

The research questions that suided the study were: 

1 . What are the personal and professional characteristics, job-related 
tasks, and expectations of senior hi^ school principals and assistant 
(Mincipals? 

2. What similarities and differences exist in the characteristics, tasks, 
and expectations of princip^s and assistant princif^ls considering 
p-ade levels administered and selected dem(^raphic characteristics 
of the schools? 

3. What are the characteristics of senior high school staffs, students, 
and communities? 

4. What variations exist in senior high school or^mizational structures 
and instructional programs? 

5. What similarities and differences exist in senior high school pro- 
grams considering grade level organization and selected demo- 
graphic ch^uBcteristics of the schools? 

6. Wnat are the views of senior high school princip^s and assistant 
principals on sei^ted educational issues and trends? 1 
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7 What iiKiic^s (characteristics ami behaviors) of hi^ performing and 
tyfMcafty f^rforming principals are related to schcKil effectiveness? 

8. What are the administrative and programmatic similarities and 
difierences betw^n effective schiK^ls administered by f»inci{:^is 
described as **high f^rfbrmers'' and those lEKlministered by **typi- 
cal'' principals? 

Answers to the first six questions are reported in Volume I of the study. 
Questions 7 and 8 are exf^kxed in this volume. 

Design of the Study 

The study was conducted by a research team with tl^ advice and 
assistance erf a steering committee compj^ of four senior high school 
assistant princifmls, three large-school senior high principals, two small- 
school senicH' high princi{mls, md a profess of educatioiml leadership. The 
research team and steering committee met tc^ther during the early sta^s 
of the study to discuss ob^tives, cimify research questions, and rev^w the 
survey instniments for phase I oi the study. School selection and site visit 
protcK:ols fc^ the second phase erf the study were develof^ by the research 
team tn response to a study design proposed by the NASSP research 
department. 

Several researchers genermisly assisted in the actual site visits and in 
preimring the case studies for this volume: Jc^ila Gipson-Simpson, profes- 
sor of education at Wayi^ State University, Etetroit, Michigan; Paul W. 
Hersey, director of professional assistance at NASSP, Reston, Virginia; 
Jennifer Kranz, University of Utah; Richmi Spradling, University of South 
Carolina; and Kenneth R. Stevenson, University of South Carolina. 

Orgamzation of the Reptnf 

Unquestionably^ ^nior high school administrators (K:cupy positions of 
critical importance in the naticm's schools. What these persons do and how 
they manage to meet their innumerable responsibilities are of vital interest 
to aspiring schix>l leaders, current practitioners, professors of preservice 
prc^rmns, and officials who establish certification guidelines. The data 
presented in this report offer a picture of American hi^ school leaders and 
their schools in 

Chapter I presents a discussion of the study's purpose and design. 
Chapter II is devote to quantitative com^^sons on the entire sample, 
while Chapters III, IV, and V offer a picture of findings from school site 
visits. TTie final chapter presents a summary of the findings and selected 
rm)mmendations for future research. 
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LL Purpose and Design 



In recent years, two rm^or changes have taken place in the way in which 
the hi^ sctooi (nindpalship is perceiv«l by tho^ who study it. First, the 
priiuripafship has l^n linked to sctoei effectiveness. Princi{^s, by 'ising 
proper management t^hniques and ieadei^ip strategies, pailiculaily in 
curriculum ami instruction, are exFHK:ted to liave a dramatic im{^t on the 
eflfectiveness of their schools (Keefe, 1^; Dwyer, 1^, Hallinger arwi 
Murray, 1985; Ogawa and Hart, 1%5; Walberg and Lane, I^). Second, 
the principalship is more (^en spoken erf* as a collaborative responsibility, 
the individu«d called the {Hindpal and key as^iates, cdlectively known as 
the administrative team or suf^rvisory-mana^ment team (Gorton and 
Kattman, I^; GreenfieW. 1%5; Marshall, !%5; Reed and Himmler, 1985; 
Geoiiiades et al., 1979; Trump, 19T7). 

While these changes are evident in the professional literature, little in 
the way of "h^tl data" or empiric^ evidence is available to establish the 
extent to which changes have found their way into practice. The purpose of 
this study is to increase our knowledge atxHJt the C(»nposition and operation 
of the administrative team and our understanding of how that team 
addresses the issues of oi^ization and school effectiveness. Specifically, 
the study attempts to answer three basic questions. 

The first question is "How are administrative teams organized and how 
do they solve problems and make decisions?" To prcrf>e this question, the 
research team this study focused on the decision-making models that 
were (or were not) of^mting in the schools, the strate^s used to identify 
and address several actual schcKil problems, the schtwis' forma! and 
informal leadership structures, and the means by which tasks were assigned 
and authority delegated. 

The second question is "What is the administrative team's defiiiition of 
instructional leadership and how is it operationalized?" To explore this 
question, the researchers asked the members of each school's administra- 
tive team to summarize their m^jor accomplishments, both in general, as 
well as relating to curriculum and instruction in particular. Administrative 
teain members were asked to describe the best teachers in their schools, 
their conception of instructiOTal leadership, and their views on the purpose 
c€ sch<K}ling. 

The third question is "How does the administrative team achieve 
qptimum productivity and satisfaction?" Assuming that effective schools 3 
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are those in which a babiH^ t^tween productivity (student achieven^nt 
and succ^s) and ^tisfacticm (teacher and stuctent attitudes) has been 
realize, the researchers weie interested in ways that the idrniriistrative 
teani had achieved or failed to achieve this balance. The researchers were 
interested in adnrJnistrative team members' definitions of success, their 
indicators or measures siKx:ess, their attem^s at l»lancing concerns fw 
excellence and equity, and their methods of ck^ii^ with inciea^ eKtemal 
regulatkm. 

A plan for tlie study was deveiqp^ to address these questions. Tte 
plan included the setectiiHi of schools to be visited, the methmts to used 
by researchers in collecting the data in each school, and the format for 
presentii^ and discus^i^ the collixt^ data. Each of ti^se components of 
the plan is discussed in the following sections. 

Selection of Schools 

Tlie origiiml pK){Hilati(Hi from which the sites to be visited weie selected 
consisted of schools whose current prim:i(^ had {mrticiimtoi in the N ASSP 
Assessment Center (NASSP, im) and in the field testing of the NASSP 
Comprehensive Assessment of School Environments (CASE) battery (Haider- 
son et al., 1989). 

Some further back^xmnd on the NASSP As^ssn^nt Center and on 
the CASH battery are ^rtinent to our discussion. 

In 1975, NASSP, with the technical assistaiice of the American 
Psycholi^ical Association, devis^ an Assessment Center plan to assist 
school districts in identifying and develc^ng skills sch(K>I leaders. Tl^ 
proj^t require four yea: s of research and a three-year validation study 
conducted by Neil Schmidt erf Michi^n State Univer^ty. The validation 
study show^ a {K>sitive {H^ictive validity fcM* the NASSP Assessfi^nt 
Center, with ratings tied to principals' {^rform^e on the job. More than 50 
Assessment Centers are now c^rating in the United States, Canada, 
England, West Germany, and Australia. 

The NASSP Assessment Center materials use l^avior modeling as 
their chief training strategy, incc^porating lehearsal and reinforcement 
during simulations of school district problems and activities. Assessment 
center activities provide (a) participants with information about their own 
strengths and weaknesses, (b) school districts with (^j^tive as^ssments of 
participants' readiiK^ss to assume adminisUr^ve responsibilities, arnl (c) 
district administrates with data for use in planning inservice activities. The 
capabilities assessed in participants include problem analysis, judgment, 
organizational ability, decisiveness, leadership, sensitivity, motivation, stress 
tolerance, educational value>, and oral hikI written communication skills, 
ftirticipants en^ge in l^dcrtess group activities, fact^acting and stress 
exercises, and paper-and-fi^nci] "in-b.isket*' tasks dealing with school 
problems. NASSP supplies materials and trains administrators as assesscH^ 
in support of the project. (See Appendix A.) 



Hie CcHnprebensive Assessn^nt of School Environn^nts (GVSE) 
battery was tfeveioped by NASSP from 1982 to 1985, to delineate the 
various components of a 1^ Rorce mode} on school environments. Such 
effectiveness variables as school climate, student satisfection, araJ produc- 
tivity were fouiwJ to have multiple, interacting determinants, inchiding 
inputs from the societal environment, tl^ schoc^ district environment, and 
the community environment. These inputs included the goals, characteris- 
tics, and attitudes of individuals, groups, and oiiganizations. The CASE 
model provides a framework for depicting the relaiicmships and outcomes 
from the interaction of these determinants. (See Ap^-iendix B.) 

In 1987, James Kede of NASSP collmed data from 29 schools and 
Neil Schmidt of Michigan State University analyzed the data to deteraiine 
the model's component linkages. The pilot study and a later normative 
study indicated that s«:ietal features such as ideoi^ies and structures of 
dominance (i.e., wealth, social class, or occufmtional hierarchy) influence 
the values ami orpniza'icmal characteristics of the school district. These, in 
turn, influence the o{xration d" the school and the attitudes and values of 
school personnel. All these interactively affect the perceptions of teachers, 
students, and parents towani sch(X)l climate. These perceptions of climate 
also relate to student satisfacti(Hi mid productivity. It should be n<«ed for 
purposes ci clarity that the CASE model defines school climate as an 
enduring pattern of shared perce|Hions about the characteristics of an 
oi^nization and its members, while satisfaction is viewed as the subject's 
individual affective response to his or her own {wticular environment ("I 
like or feel good about . . . CASE data were collected from question- 
naires completed by principals, teachers, and students. (See Appendix C.) 

A sample of 74 principals was selected from the NASSP Assessor 
training program pc^lation. The assun^ption behind this strategy was that 
princij^s selected as assessors would be at least aver^ in their own 
Assessment Center ratings. The principals of 37 (rf these schools were rated 
well above average in assessor skills. The principals ol'the other 37 schools 
were akxmt average. (No principals with telow average ratings were 
included in the sample. An outlier study was not the goal.) 

CASE data were collected from each of these 74 schods. Regrett^y, 
when time came for the actual selection of schools to be visits, only data 
for varices reported on optical-scan answer sheets were available to the 
research team. Certain other data supi^ied by tte principals (incliKiing 
achievement test results) were not yet entered into the computer files. The 
additional lime ne^ed to enter and profile these data would, in effect, have 
postponed the study for an entire school y^. 

Data on only ei^t variables, then, were considered in deciding to visit 
particular schools. These variaUes were the numter of years the principal 
had been at the school (VRSEXP); the percentage of students in remedial 
and college prefwatory prc^rams (REMED, COLI.PREP); the clin»ate of 
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dimate and satisfaction scores. A smiiller than avera^ i^rcent^ of 
students was enroll^ in both the remedial and cdlege preparatory pro- 
^rams (suggesting a laige vocatkjnal program). Tether Climate and Student 
SsUis&ctton scores were well above average, but Teacher l^^action and 
Student Climate scores were only average. School member 101 was chosen 
because varying j^epiions between teachers ind students. Teacher 
Climate and Satisfaction scores fell in the ncmnai range, Init Student 
Climate and Satisfaction scores were higher than average. An average 
percental of students were enrolied in the remedial and college prepara- 
tory pn^rams. School number 131, like school 101, showed interesting 
differences l^tween teacher and student i^rf^pticMis. Teacher Climate 
scores were well below average, but Student Satisfkrtion scores were 
higher than aver^. Tlie Teacher Climate scores were particulaily intrigu- 
ing in view of a lar^r than avera^ percentage of students enrolled in the 
college preparatory prt^iim. 

A summary of the data on schools selected for site visits is included in 
Table 1.1. The sch<Kds are listed in terms of the princij^'s classification (A 
vs. B), the years of experience of each princi|al in the school, and the 
relative standing erf" each school on the remaining six variables. "Hie 
percentage erf students in the rem^iai pn^ram, percentage of students in 
the college preparatory program, teacher climate, teacher satisfaction, 
studen* climate, and student satisfaction scores are indicated by pluses ( + ), 
minuses (-), and pivots < V). (The meaning of these symbols is explained in 
the key below the table.) 



TABLE 1.1 

Summary of Schoofs Selected for Site Visits 



SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL 


YRSEXP 


REMED 


GOLLPREP 


TCI.IM 




SCUM 


SW 


002 


A 


8 + 


V 




+ 




+ 




018 


A 


5-8 


y 




y 


V 


+ 






A 


8 + 




+ 


y 




y 




078 


A 


5-8 




+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


072 


B 


5-8 






+ 


y 


y 




101 


B 


8 + 


V 


y 


y 


y 


+ 


-t- 


131 


B 


8 + 




+ 




y 


V 


4 


137 


d 


2-3 


+ 


y 










AVERAGES 




5-8 


10-19 


50-68 


42-45 


^-31 


37-42 





Key: The SOJOOL cod© Is an amitfarlly s^ned «^>ttficatmfi nwiber. PR«^tR\L is ^ camgofy to 
which the prtnctpal of Xt^ school was assifn^ b^ed on his or her peitofmarvce in NA^P ass^sof 
training, with A =^ princes K»ftng w^l atxjve avera^ and B = principals scortf^ at>oif* average. 
VRSEXP is the mimber of yeare (given as a tar^) that pnncipal has serwl as principal of that schooi. 
REMED iS the percrnitage of students emoited in a refrodial Ir^truction i^ogram, ^>tLPHEP 1$ itw 
percenter of stud««s ©molted in a coitege pfefsarmory pfs^iam. TCiJM is tt% tt^ s€«^ on ^ Teac^ 
Cthn^ scate; TSAT tt^ score <m the Teactw Si^^ctk^ sa^, SCUM is the total B&ym on the 
SUfdem CttfTKite scate; SSAT ^ the total on the Stud^?nt Satfef acticm sc^. Tl^ AVPRAQE for YRSBCP 
is the median ran^; for REMED, and COLLi^EP, ^e median pen^tii^; the AN^FWSE S for TCUM. TSAT 
^UM, and SSAT am seml-intefqiiaftite mxgm {vmm which 50 pert^ of the schools fall on these 
voriatjies). The s^^tjoi 'V " W^\cam that the se^iools scored averse on that vartebte: + " and ' 
im^c^ scores weti at>ove or t^ow ttie Benmage, respectively. 7 
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Methods Used Tt) Collect the tkita 

E^h sch(K>l was visited by two researchers for a pericKl of three days. 
The research team prepared five interview pfotcKrols to be used during the 
visits. TTie first thrre sets of pnHocois were intend^ for use with members 
of the administrative team (pri[K:ii^s, assistant pritKi|Kils, guidance cmm- 
selors. etc,)- These i^ocois tocused on the three research questions 
guiding the study (see Af^ndix D). The fourth fHX)tocd (Appendix E) was 
prepared for use with teach-v^ he fifth (Apf^ndix F), for parents. 

The site visilws were ins K:ted to focus on the three prinmry research 
questions. Ttey were to cohcct whatever information or evidence was 
needed to answer ttese three questbns. The protocols were intended to 
assist that effort, not narrowly circuniscribe it. The protcxrols served as 
guidelines rather than mandates. 

Each site visit began with an extensive interview of the principal. 
During tWs initial interview, the researchers became familiar with the 
physical laycnit of the school and the organization of tte administrative 
team. They posed the basic questions in the first three interview protocols 
and set the agenda for the remairnler of the visit. 

During the visit, the researchers met with each member of the 
administnitive team, a minimum of two groups of teachers, and, as 
appro}^ate, one or tiiore groups erf parents. Classrooms were visited and 
student groups interviewed. The classit)om visits and student interviews 
were unstructured, with each researcher making notes of his or her 
impressions and perceptions. Archival data such as test scores, and minutes 
of meetings and exhibits (bulletin boards, trophy cases) were examined. 

Format for Presenting and Discidssing the Data 

Following each site visit, a case study was prepared for each school by 
the researchers who visited it. A common organizational format was 
adopted for the prepwalion of each case. The openit^ section presented a 
profile of the scfux^l and tte surrounding community, TTie next three 
s^tions reported on the thr^ primary research questions, and were labeled 
"Administrative T^am and Decision Making^ 'instructional Leadership,'* 
and "Productivity ai d Saiisfactbn/* The final section offered a summary 
and any conclusions drawn by the pairs c researchers. 

TTie compendium of case studies was distributed to members of the 
original research team for purposes of pre^imring cross-case analyses. Each 
member of the research team was directed to examine the case studies in 
terms of one of tl^ ms^w res^rch questions. The cross-case analyses were 
intenckd to review and summarize the similanifes ami differences among 
sites* prepare apf^priate ami defensible responses to the research ques- 
tions, and suggest any implications for the impH-ovement of the princijmlship 
that could be derived from the evideiK^e gathered. The resalts of these 
cross-case aiialyses are presented in Chapters III, IV, and V of this volume. 
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Summary 



The study was designed to further our understanding of the organiza- 
tion and operation of high school administrative teams, the nature of 
instructional leadership provided by these teams, and their concerns for 
productivity and satisfaction. A vast amcmnt c^data was collected by the 
researchers during three-day site visits of eight schools. The schools were 
selected because previously collected data suggested that they were inter- 
esting and potentially inform^ive sites. Following the visits, the researchers 
prepared a series of case studies that summari^ the evidence gathered. 
Finally, cross-case analyses were developed to address three primary 
re^arch questions: 

1 . How are administrative teams organized and how do they solve 
problems and make decisions? 

2. What is the administrative turn's definition of instructional leader- 
ship and how is it oi^rationaliz^l? 

3. How does the administrative team achieve optimum productivity 
and satisfaction? 
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Quantitative Comparisons 



Data were available from NASSP's Compretensive Assessment of 
School Environments (CASE) lottery (Schmitt and Ddierty, 19^) for all 74 
schods of the larger initial san^)le. Comparisons ccnild \m made among 
these schools on variable otl^r than th<Ke which were tiK focus oS the site 
visits. In this chapter, schools are comj^red by prindi^ cat^aies ("A" 
and "B"), and by W^rand lower levels student achievement, ^ti^- 
tion, and success on a large number of variables. These variables, in 32 
m^ cate^ries and more than ^ in all, incliKle school goals and policies, 
the alltK^ation and use trf resources, the amount of r^ulation and autonomy, 
teacher commitment aiKl stress, and principal performance and reaction to 
change. 

The Ident^cation of Effective Schoob 

The members erf the res«uxjh team decided to deiine ^od eflftetive- 
ness in terms of three variables: student achievement, stiKlent ^sfection, 
and student success. Student ^hievement was m^tsur^ by students' 
combined scores on standard!^ tests of readii^ and mathematics. The 
mean percentile ranks for reading and mathematics far students at all grade 
levels within a school were computed awl the m^ of these means was 
us«l as an indicator <rf the school's ^hieven«nt. Student satisfection was 
measured by students' responses to a shwt form of the NASSP Student 
Satisfaction Survey in the CASE battery. The response options to these 
items rai^ from 1 to 5, with 5 beii^ the tmst positive or s^sfying 
response. The responses were average across aU items for each stu^nt, 
and then across all students in each school to obtain an average student 
satisfaction score for ttat school. Finally, student success was defined as 
the percentage of students in the school who received passf ng grades in all 
their courts. 

Hie mean scores, standard deviations, minimum score, and maxi- 
mum score for these three effectiveness variables are shown in 1W5le 2. 1 . 
The average student achievemei score in the average school of the 
sample was 61.83. This score means that the average student in the 
average school had a combined reading and mathematics score equal to 
or higher than approximately 62 percent (rf some hypothetical national 
student population. The range of achievement was from an average 24th 
percentile to an average just below the 92nii .percentile. (Note: These are 
rough estimates of student achievement. Different schools used different 
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tests of achievement at different gr^e levels to compute school aver- 
ages. Pdt this reason, it was not possible to establish exact comparability 
for student achievement.) 

Tte avera^ student satisfaction «»re in averajs schod was 3.23. 
Assuming that a sccre 3 on a five-point scale r^^iesents a neutral 
reaction, this average satisfsK^tion score iiKii(»t^ that the average student in 
the avera^ school was at least s<»i^what satisfied. The range across 
sclwols was much ^nower than for SK^ven^t, with tte mm p(^itive 
mean at 3.81 and the most n^ative at 2.79. 

The average student suc(^s<x>re was 8S.Q!. Almost 90 peict ♦he 
stiKients in the aven^ school jessed all the Mur^ in which th sre 
enroll^. At the extremes, howev«', only 8 perc^t of the students in one 
school passed all courses, while all stiKtents in several schods passed every 
course. 

Correlations among the three scb jol effectiveness variables were 
computed. None of these correlations were statistically significant (p < 
0.05), the largest being a negative 0.127 between satisfaction and 
success. The correlations of achis^'ement with satisfaction and success 
were -0.003 and 0.076, respectively. It would seem that these three 
measures of school effectiveness are quite indei^ndent. 

Because of notable differences amoi^ schools in tlreir student pofnila- 
tions, a decision was m^e not to use the uncenvert^ nmasures ctf student 
achtevement, sti^ent s^^acti^m, and student sucx^ss as direct m^isures 
erf schod effectiveness. Rather, a series of r^^sion an^y^ were 
performed to predict the achievement, satisf^ticn, and success ^res of 
each school that could be expected given the student populations and other 
relevant variables. 

Two criteria were used to sel«^ variables for the initial i^ression 
analyses. I%st, the variables h^ to be relatively stable over time. Sudden 
changes in the variables were unlikely to occur. This criterion provided 
some stability to the estimates of expected achievement, sati^ction, and 
suw^ss. Second, the variables w«« derived from the responses of princi- 
pals or teachers, not students. '%toWes derived from student r^pon^ 
would likely have confounded the inteqa^tation of the regresf icm results 
since the dependent variables (i.e., achieventtnt, satisfection) wer« mea- 
sured with student instruments. N^uiables derived from the same self-report 
instruments typically have spuriously high correlations. 1 1 
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Sqwste r^resskxi ansJys^ were performed for the three school 
diectiven^ variiu^. Variables that entered the r^ression eqimtion at or 
near the 0.05 level of sipuiH;aiK:e wene retain^. Three vari^les were us€d 
to predict the exp^^ acMevement level fcM" each schod. The^ variaMes 
(with their s^iificaiK^e levels) were the perc^tage of studoits eligible for 
fi^ or reduc^i-prke lunch (O.O06), the availability of budgeted resources 
(0.009), and the percenti^ of students in the remedial ptxj^n (0.060). In 
oMnbinaticHi, these thr<« variaWes acccninted for 33.8 percent of the 
variance in student achievement across schools. 

FEmr variables were us«i to pr«lict the aver^ satisfaction of the 
students in e^h school. These variables were teacher commitment (0.0)2), 
the dn^xmt rate the schod (0.014), the ammtnt of vandalism that 
occurred in the sclwol (0.0^), ami the age of the schod Inukling (0.063). In 
comtanation, these four varices aa»unt^ for 35.6 i»n^nt of the variance 
in student satisfaction across schools. 

No varices were fmnd to be rel^bly associate with student success. 
Student success may, in fact, be a within-school variable. The meaning of 
student success as c<M)ce{Mualimi in this study may be idiosyncratic to each 
school, with iMedictable pen^ntages of students in every school receiving 
As, Bs, and so on. The h^^ success rate and the results (rf the correlational 
analyses lemi support to this hypothesis. Since between-school analyses of 
within-school vsuiables are unlikely to yield much meaningful infomalion, 
student success was dropped from all further consideration. 

Expect^ n^an scotbs were calculated for jach school ba^ on the 
r^ression equations for student achievement and student satisfaction. 
Ttese exp^t^ meim sojres were subtracted from the actual mean scores 
to generate residual achievement aiMi satisfaction scores for each school. 
The interpretation of these residual scores is quite strai^tforward; in 
^neral, the hi^r the residual score, the more effective the school. If, for 
example, the residual achievement scwe was positive, then the ^diieve- 
ment of the stiKlenls was higher than exp«;t^, given their eccmomic status, 
their school pn^ram, and the amount of resources allocated to various 
pro-ams and activities. Similarly, if the residual satisfaction score was 
n^£Uive, the satisfaction of the students was lower than expected, given the 
commitment of their t^hers, the dropout rate in the sch(K>!, the amount of 
vandalism, and the age of the school building. 

On the basis of these residual achievenwnt scores, schools were 
allocated to one of three achievement categories. They were also placed in 
one of three satisfaction categories based on their residual satisfaction 
scores. These thr^ achievenKnt and satisfaction categories repre^nted 
schools scoring well above expectation, schools scoring well below expec- 
tation, and $c1k>o1s scoring at or near their expect«i placement. Placement 
in these categories was quite independent because of the near-zero corre- 
lation of achievement and satisfaction. 
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E^h schocrf was evahmt^ in three separate cat^(»ks, indudu^ ofie 
based on the principal's f^fformance in the NASSP as^sscw trainii^ 
pn^^am. The first cat^c»y rq>re^ted tte type (^priiK:^ 
achkv^nent of the stuc^ts, ami ti^ thiid tte sati^tbn of the students. 
The schools were comi^red by cat^(»ies(Mi anumber(^variabtes (termed 
"ex|danatory variables"). These explanat<M7 variables, as well as the 
outcome and predictor variables described above, are shown in Appendix 
F. 

n» indusicm of three quite independent outcome variaUes in tJie 
analysis sug^ed that a three-way analysis of variance (A>JOVA) would be 
the most obvicHts statistical proc^ure foi comi^sons amoi^ schools. Two 
eateries for i^ncipals, and tteee cai^Hies each for achievement and 
satidaction, however, would have r^juired m^s and variances in 18 cells. 
If an equal distribution oi sctmAs for mch d" the three categorical variables 
were assumed, t^en only about fom- a:hools per <^l would be included in 
the analysis, lb increase the OHint per cell, two two-way ANOVAs were 
performed instep (PRINCIPAL x ACHIEVEMENT and PRINCIPAL x 
&^TISFACnON). The results of these analyses are discuss«i in the 
foliowii^ s^tions. 

Principal Effectiveness 

I^fferences between the two groups trf princ'.-^als were examined in 
two analyses. Statistically signifkant difference between the two groups 
were found on only 12 of the more than 80 variables in the analyses. AU 
these differences involved three clusters of variables: the princijil's per- 
ceptions of school goals, the principal's participation in d«:ision making, 
and the principal's reactions to change. 

• Perceptions of School Goals^ 

Type "B" principals were more likely to support the importance of 4 of 
the 14 goals in the principal's CASE instrument. These gc^s were: 

1 . increasing the skills of students 

2. incr^ing the cost-^ectlveness of pn^rams 

3. developing methods to maximize the use of school time 

4. increasing parent and community involvement. 

Type "A" principals were less likely to endorse the importance of any of 
these g(^s. 

• Participation in Decision Making 

Type "A" principals were more likely to be involved in two kinds of 
decisions: policy decisions aiKl prc^ram decisions. No diiferences emerge! 
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in tte invdvement ^ the two gma^ in personnel decisions (i.e., hiring and 
promotion). 

• Reactions to Cfmnge 

In general, type "B" primnpais were more positively pr«iisfX)sed to 
change than were type "As." "Bs" were more likely to agree with the 
foliowing statenwnts than their type **A" counterparts: 

1 . Our school staff tries to understand the needs of our students. 

2. We try to find out how the people who will be affiK:t«i feel about 
propose new propams. 

3. We carefully evaluate our programs. 

4. Our administrators and teachers are open to student or parent 
suggestions. 

No differences were found in any of the other outcome, predictor, or 
explanatory variaWes list«i in Appendix F. Specifically, the two groups of 
rmncipals did not differ on such variables as the allocation of resources, 
autonomy, years in the principalship, or ratings of their performance. 
Furthermore, they showed no differences in relation to teacher commit- 
ment, teacher stress, teacher adjustment, teacher satisfaction, student 
. ^klual satisfaction, or student residual achievement. 

Student Residual Achievement 

Only 5 differences among the thr^ groups of schools classified by 
student re»dual achieventent were statistically sipuftcant ip < 0.05). Since 
some 80 variables were examined, 5 such differences would almost be 
expected by chance. Nonetheless, these 5 variables are described briefly. 

TTiree differences were conn«;ted with the ratings of princif^l perfor- 
mance. PriiH:ipaIs of th<^ sclKxds in which the students achieved about as 
well d& exp^t^ w^ rat^ more positively in then- dii^^tion of stwtent 
behavior and their maintenance of the school plant than were principals of 
the other two groups. Principals of "as well as expected" schools were also 
rated more positively in their direction of supixjrt services than were the 
principals of schools whose students had ht^er achievement than ex- 
p^ted. 

PritK;i{^ the "as well as expected" schools were less likely to use 
their resources for public information and conununity relatic»is than were 
fHinci{»ls of scho^s with student achievement lower than expected. 
I¥inci{^s of schools in which stiKlent achievement was hi^r than 
expected fell in between but did not differ significantly from the other 
groups. 

Finally, schools in which students achieve as well as expected were 
more likely to have strict polkies govemii^ student empk>yment than were 
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schfxris in the other two grouj». Once again, the schools in the two extreme 
groups did not differ s^iifkantly in this regard. 

Interestingly, the thr^ cat^{mes of schools did not differ on such 
variables as the goals set by the principals, the prind|ml*s participaticKi in 
decision making, the use of resources for various purposes (with ihe 
exception of community relations n^tioned above), tlw d^i^ to which 
curriculum guidance md supervision were {m)vided, tiw anKHint <^ district 
r^ulation, the number ctf professional staff members, or the principal's 
reactions to chai^. Nor did the groups differ on teacher commitment, 
teacher stress, teacher ^justment, teacher climate, teacher satisfection, 
student climate, or student satisfaction. 

Student Residual Satisfaction 

Eight statistically significant satisfaction differences were identified 
amoi^ the thr^ categories of schools. Once a^n, considering that more 
than 80 variables were examined, 8 statistically signifk^t differences were 
only a few more than wwjW be expected by chance. Nevertheless, we will 
summarize them briefly. 

R)ur of the satisfk:tion differences concerned school goals as per- 
ceived by principals. Principals erf schwis in which student satisfaction was 
higher than expect^ were less likely than the principals of the other two 
^ups to see the followir^ as important: 

1. Enhancing the schod athletic pn^ram 

2. U{%rading pn^rams for sf^ial students 

3. U{^^ng voc^onal fyrograms. 

Furthermore, principals of these "higher than expected" schools were less 
likely than principals of schools in which students were about as satisfied as 
exp«;ted to the Importance of achieving racial integration as a goal. The 
principals of schools whose students were less satisfied than expected fell 
somewhere in the middle on this issue, but did not differ significantly from 
either of the other two grou{:s. 

Two of the satisfection differences among these three ^mips of schools 
concerned the degee to which district policy required adherence in the 
areas of instruction and evaluation. Princij^s of schools whose students 
were about as satisfied as expected indicated higher degrees of district 
regulation of evahiation than the other two groups. These same principals 
also report^ hif^r d^rees of district relation of instruction than 
princii^s in schools with less satisfied students. Princir»Is of schools 
whose students were more satisfied than expected fell somewhere in 
between, but did not differ significantly from the other two categories. 

Another difference among these gioups <rf schools emerged in r^ard to 
jMincipal f^rticipation in decision making. Principals whose students were 
about as satisfied as expected indicated more frequent participation in 
policy decisions than principals of schools whose students were less 15 
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satisiied. Wmaj^s of schools in which students were nwre sati^i^ than 
exf^t^ fell somewhere in l^tw^n. 

The final difference among these three groups concerned principals' * 
reactions to chan^. Principals of schools in which student ssaisfsu:tion was 
about as expwtcd were more likely to a^t^ that their school programs were 
carefully evalu^«l than were principals whose student satisfaciion was less 
than expected. Principals of the more satisfied schools were somewhere in t 
between. 

Again, the three groups of schools did not differ on any of the other 
outcomes or explanatory variaWes in Apj^ndix F. Cleariy, there are more 
similarities anK>ng the schools than differences. 

Principab in Differed Categories ofSckofAs 

The analysis of the data permitt^l an examination of the intersu:tion 
between principals and schcK^s — ^whether certain princir^ differences 
existed only in particular cat^Mries of schools. A few statistically signifi- 
cant interactions were located and are enumerated below. » 

1. In schods wliere students hsrf hi^er satisf£u:tion scores than 
exited, type *'B" principals were more likely than their type "A" 
counterforts to endorse the goals of uf^rading (a) programs for excep^nal 
students, (b) prc^rams and practices fw stud^t discipline, and (c) their 
college {Heparatory and other acactemic prt^rams. DifiFensnces between the 
two groups of princip^s did not emerge in the other ^tisfaction categories. 

2. In schools with lower satisfaction scores tten exp^ted, tyj^ "B" 
principals were more likely to enforce student attendance rules. In these 
same schools type "B" principals were more likely to agree that the staff 
tries to understand student n^s. These differences tetween the two 
gr{3ups of principals were not evident in the other satis&ction categories. 

3. In schools where students had higher than exfK^cted achievement 
scores, type "A" princi^^s were more likely to enforce student atiendance 
rules than thdi type "B" oMjnterparts. Interestin^y, the reverse was true 
in schods with lower than expected student achievement; i.e., type "B" 
principals in those schools were more likely to enforce student attendance 
rules than were type "A" principals. 

4. In school? whose students had higher than expected achievement 
scores, type "B " principals were more likely to be comfortable with current 
programs than type "A" principals. No difference «^re noted between the 
groups of princif^s in the other two achievement cat^ories. 

5. Schools with higher than expected student achievenwnt evidenced 
higher t^her commitment when type **B" princijmls h^sd^l the school. 
Conversely, in schools where students at'nieved atout as well as expected, 
teacher commitment was higher when type "A" principals were in chaii^. 
This same pattern hekl for teacher satisfaction. 

6. In schools where students had lower ttem exp«;t«l achievement, 
student perceptions of school climate were more positive when type "B" 
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I»incipals headed the school. Conversely, schools with average student 
achievement reported imne posttlve student F«r%{^(Mis school cUm^e 
under ty|« "A" {»inc!^s. 

7. In schools where students achieved about as well as expected, 
tocher perce{^ns erf school climate %«re marc positive under type "A" 
prinapals. Conversely, in both other achieven^nt categories, teacher 
pert^fHions <rf school climate w^ere more po^tive under type *'B" princi- 
pals. 

8. Scho(^s who% students achieved as well as exp^t^ had h^ier 
stucfent satis&cticni when type "A" princii^s woe in charge. Convereely, 
the other two cat^ories of schools hiKl higher student satiation under 
type "B" principals. 

ImpUcations 

results <rf these supfidementar)' analyses are far from ci^rcut. 
Correlations between princij^ performance in NASSP assessor training 
and specific asp^ts of school eff^tiveness are not very helpful, especially 
when effectiveness is measured agaioE'. expectations in particular situa- 
tions. It would app^ that both types crfpHncij^s, "A" and "B," must be 
jud^ in the a>ntext of their ^kod {xtpulMkms and local environments. 
Psrhaps skill in i^iministr^nr a^essmem is 'a<xi proxy for actual 
performance in schocri management. Assessing s^. in ctheis is not the 
same as applying skills effectively in real schocri s< .uip. 

The following chapters report principal r id administrative team 
performance »n the actual environments of the sampSe schools. 
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The 

AdmiiiistratiYe Team 



The administrative team has Income an essentia part of many schools, 
niricif^s have arrived at their inten^tation cf administrative iesm crga- 
nizatk>n and function either quite deliberately or have developed it out of 
necessity. Both versions are represented in the sample sch^s for this 
study. No standard verstcxt exists of the administnitive team cmicept and 
the practices associated with its effective use. Many principals are forced to 
cr^te their own models under circumstances that are less thmi iitesd. The 
research team exammed several models ^ associated practices in this 
sample ci ei^t seoHidary schods. The was to provide a guide for 
principals and to establish a basis for further research to advance under- 
standing about the lA&ce and function of the administrRtive team in 
secondary schods. 

Hie administrative team is tkA a new or^nizational apprc^h in 
schools. Moot crfthe literature, hv'A^ver, concerns district level of^aniz^- 
tion (Haderman, 1^). Literature on school-level administrative teams is 
laiiely composed of accounts of sii^ie school efforts or of conceptual 
treatments discussing how schools might employ teams (Anderson, 1988; 
Wilhelm. 1984). The NASSP study reisMted h^ relies on intensive site 
visits conducted by external invefti^ors, carefully prepared data-^thering 
protocds, and school documents such as policy statements, agendas and 
minutes, school {niblicatic ns, de^riptive reports, etc. Case studies of each 
school were preiwed from these .sources. This analysis is based on the case 
studies and the supportii^ documents. 

Three re^ich questioi s (s^ Ch^ter I) guided the overall study. The 
first question dealt with the admhiistrative team: "How are administrative 
teams oiianized, and how do they solve problems and niake decisions?" 
This question was addressed in terms of sub-questions about team compo- 
sition and functions, formal and informal leadership structures, planning, 
d^ision making, and problem-solving practices, variations among schools, 
and the principal's role. Individual and group interview protocols and 
previously gathered data guided the researchers' observations and exami- 
n^ion of records at each site. 

Administrative Teams: Ctmposition and Functions 

In our SMnple of schools, the administrative t&m always included the 
assistant prim^ipalCs), and often other key staff members such as a counse- 
Jor, a ditfpartment chair, a teacher representative or union building represen- 
tative, or the directcM- of activities or athletics. (In the larger schools of 1 ,400 
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studenti or mcH«» an assistant priitctj^ was directly responsibie for 
counselii^ services or activitie^athletics.) Additional te^^hers, usuallv 
etectwl, sometimes were members. Size and composition of the adminis- 
trative team appeared to be directly related to constituencies and followed 
the n^na^ment principle of functional representation (instmctiona! depart- 
ments, stiuknt services, iKtivities, teacher weUare, etc J. 

IVo fact(»s afil^ting team op^tion, in addition to «^hool size, wer« 
the degree <rf fcmnai status j^^ordf-^ :hr team, and the extent delegation 
(d authmty. Some schools operaied in a h^ly formal fashion, with 
regularly schedule meetii^, i^nda and minutes, announcement of ac- 
tions taken, and a Umml pcrficy abmit membership and attendance. Others 
operated on call of t-ie tmnciFml, without published a^nda, and d^sions 
were anmmnced in r^ariy circulated minutes and bulletins. Fwrn?.' 
meeting in ^ ca^ were held eith«;r v^^ly or W-w^kly. TTie frequency 
and omtent of meetii^ s^m^ to depend on the extent of infonnal contact 
arnoi^ team memd^rs. In one ca^, tram members were locate in the same 
area of the building. The amount of daily contact among team members 
l^ieclud^ any to m^ fcmnai iy exc^ fw ^tions that crossed areas 
<rf authority, to review assignments and evaluate performance, to examine 
reports such as student test scores or teacher evaluations, and to consider 
serious schoolwide proMems. 

In all cases, t^m members, partrculariy assist^t principals, were 
deleted specific areas of responsibility with specifi«l authority for taking 
action. In one school, for example, three assistant princiji^s were e^h 
assigned curriculum areas Oncluding the evaluation of teachers in those 
areas), administrative functions (scheduling, attendance, discipline, activi- 
ties, etc.), ami sp^ific pei^mnel to supervise. Each had a budget to manage 
ami was responsiWe for planning and other administrative functions. Only 
when actions were not specifically deleted or demand^ that others be 
iitfcmned were matters brought to tlw t^m. ^^kly team meetii^ were 
(tev(Hed first to repwts acticms ttet m^l be informative to others before 
additicmai items were r^s^. In other schools, however, individuals or 
t^ms were expected to meet informally befcM^ scheduled tram meetings to 
iron out differences and to form proposals. In this way, few conflicts 
occurred that required ne^tiation during team meetings. 

In every instance, priiKipaJs reserved veto fx>w«r over team d^isions. 
As one prindjml stated, "The principal has one more vote. When I feel 
stron^y I go ahrad and asked them to brar with me." This principal and 
others were very sensitive to a "zone of tolerance" and worked with the 
administrative team to develop a working consensus for actions taken. 
Circumstances arisii^ fnm teacher ag^ments, student and parent atti- 
tudes, district policy, and community pressures operated in various ways to 
constrain individual school and school administrator autonomy. The more 
^ective principals empteyed the administrative team and other mlvisory 
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5. Most £Kivi«»y groups gei^rat^ solutions b^ore probiems went to 
the administrative team for fixmak action. 

Piarming: 

1. A pfenning process exists, beginnii^ with individual teachers and 
staff niembers, for devek^^ng a department plan, and finally a 
school T^ai. 

2. No jAm was rej^t^i for which funds were availaUe and staff 
ctmunitment was est£^sh^, unless it clearly contradicted district 
policy or public law. A proposal^ once aj^oved, was fully sup- 
ported by tte administration. 

3. Department and school plans include a gcml and/or purpose state- 
ment, actions and activities, timelines, and cost estimates. Current- 
year plans at each level were evaluate as one basis for the next 
year's plan. 

Decision Making: 

1. Assistant principals and department chairs had full authority to 
nuike d^isicms within their written areas of authority. 

2. Principals were decisive in making and/or approving decistonb so 
that delays were avoid&l. 

3. Princi^s follow^ up d^isions and required reports to the admin- 
istrative team, incliKiing prefects for which they personally were 
responsible. 

4. Prompt, public notice of decisions was given to faculty, students, 
and parents in bulletins and newsletters, as well as in presentations 
to appropriate ^xnips. 

The more effective princi^ls in our sample were both open and 
decisive, although they did represent differing readership styles. The 
observers of one prindpal wrote, "He is careful in considering ramifications 
of a proUem, yet enoii^ of a risk taker to take chances on othere; 
e^tarian in af^^oach to a wide variety of prc^rams and personnel, yet 
astute enough to retain control of the deciding vote." Of another principal, 
a different pair of observers wrote, "Attention to detail is apfwent from the 
jd) descriptions of assistant principals and department chairs, to the 
outlining ctf" routines, to the descriptions of actions taken. This principal 
delves within cleariy de<in«i limits while retaining ultimate authority and 
responsibility. There is diali^ about every issue that dwats from these 
defined limits, but d^sions are made swiftly and actions an taken 
promptly. As the princiiai said, i tell everyone that bad news, unlike wine, 
does not im|»ove with s^\*' 

The case studies prepared for tMs report support the conclusion that 
effective principals develop strong, collaborative teams linked to advisory 
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groups. The primary advisory ^mps are fiicuUy cwnmittees, department 
chairpersons, student cmmciis, and parent advisory bc^s. 

Variations Among Schools: Four Underiying Factors 

Every %ch(xA in mir san^e confixmt^ unique internal ami external 
conditions. Two schools in affluent nei^boriiCKKls of large cities, for 
example, were similar in size and staffii^ imttems, but had little in cc^nmon 
in the circumstances affiKting them. Tte first had a benevolent, decentral- 
ize district oi^ganii^on; tl^ secoml, a ti^tly controlled and bureaucratic 
one. The first h^ a unified, $U{^KHtive, and stable nei^ixHiwod; the 
second, a divide, amtenti<»is, and unsti^te one. The first had a satisfied 
and hi^ly pnxluctive faculty; the s^x^nd, an unsati^ied faculty of avera^ 
productivity (based upon our instruments). The first had active, supportive, 
and hi^Iy achieving students; the s^r^J, trouble and perplex^ though 
achieving students. The remaining schiK>Is in the sample showe similar 
internal and external differeiK^s. 

WiKii^s who really assume responsibility i^t an agenda for the 
school, acte d^isively to scrfve problems and improve conditions, and 
move their schools ahead. Hiese princi^^s r^gnize that the principal- 
ship was a coll^ial res;x>nsibility, with authority dele^te acc<Htiing to 
function, but with a team appro^h to the totaJ school operation. Manage- 
ment functions were delate as well as the r^uire authority. 

A primary functkMi of the administrative t^m was the coordination of 
efforts for problem solving, planning, d^i^ion making. Hiis entaiie 
data gathering and information sharing on the intenml and external condi- 
tions affi^ting the schix>l, with sufficient fmrticij^ion by e^dsory groups to 
ensure genuine understanding ci problems ae opportunities ae commit- 
ment to solutions ami interventkms. 

Variations existe among the schools on several Cunditions affecting 
eministrative team {^rfommnce; e.g*, school size, the leadership style and 
ieividual i»ioficiencies of princii^s, the severity of the problems face, 
and availability of resources to d^ with them. Four underiying factors 
emerge in team success in confronting these coeitions. will treat these 
as tentative hypotheses because of our limite sample, but the evidence 
strongly sug^sts that these four factors are significant to an understanding 
of the eministrative team in schools. 

t . The most basic factor in team success is the degree of autonomy 
accorded the school by the district^ as reflecte in district |K>licies 
and regulations, teacher md employe a^^ments, and est^lishe 
practice. We encountere instenc^s of disruptwn in school opera- 
tions where a certain amtmnt of latitude or prcK^edures for granting 
exceptions would have permitte easier resolution of problems or 
innovative treatment. Restrictions occurre in many ar^, includ- 
ing curriculum, attendance, personnel assignments, tniilding use ae 
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maintenance, purchasing, and reallocation of the in-school biKiget. 
Undue restricticMis hamper^ ami discouraf^ team eSons and 
mtst&d the tin^ and ei^rgy isi the principal. 

2. Position power of the principal within the schod is a sign^cant 
factor in team operation. By position power we mean the amount of 
prestige a pnnd{^ is amnded aiKl has ean^ that facilitates the 
exercise of leadership. We have noted that some principals devel- 
oped, or >¥ere accord«i, a "zone of toleran<»" for ^tions taken. 
Several of th^ prlm^imls used the £Kiministrative team to establish 
a common direction in meeting probtens, to "Isiflfer" themselves 
from iTiinor disruptions and administrative details, and to actively 
support solutions. Delegated authority was one means of doing this. 

Hamed influence derives from expectatic»is set and realized by 
the prindi^ and the membet^ of the administrative team. TTie^ 
exp^tati(Mis and their realiEation must be created among faulty, 
students, and parents. Effective jsincipals estaWish«i cl^ proWem- 
sdvii^ and decision-makii^ procediffes, exercised open communi- 
cation and channel^ it tlutHi^ ^]»t^^mte proc^ures, and en- 
couraged proposals. A ' 'window of opportunity' ' may exist, especially 
for new (Hincipals, to set expectatioas, assume control, ami be able 
to act decisively. In any event, a {Kinci{^*s ca|»bility araf will to 
lead must be est^ished maintain^. Hie position power of the 
princifal conditions the cap^ity of the adminisaBtive team, either 
to act expeditiously on issues, problems, and <^jportunities or to 
Income immers^ in conflict and to be ineffective. 

3. The schooi-community environment with its V€dues, expectations, 
and problems create a climate for the school apart from other 
if^uences. One school-c(Hnmunity cleaily did not vahi^ academic 
excellence and only with extraordin^ effort could the school 
reward and r&i(^iaze ^hievement. AiKrther scho(^ hsd difficulty 
gettii^ the cooperation (rf ccNmrnimty agencies to respond to serious 
s«;urity and drug proUems. Others stru^ed with divided parent 
gXHips that foi^t over discipline nrfes, minimum dress require- 
ments, grading practices, and attendance {K>licies. 

The number of serious problems fecir^ the schools in this studv 
has aheady hwen mentioned. Schools inherited these conditions 
from their clientele, and the impact upon the school could not be 
avoided. The problems could not be haiulwl to the district because 
the nature of the acoHnmodations demanded solution at the school 
site. Teachers and support staff, if they are to fulfill their roles, 
cannot devote significant amounts of time and energy to ttese 
ccmditions. Nor cm principals merely del^^ housekeeping func- 
tions to hssistmit princif^s or other administrative staff and tackle 
the problems atone (establish policies that will be supported, create 23 
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ami maintmn commimic^n links, buiki apfm>{mate support stnic- 
tures, etc.). Our experience in examining this factor convinced us 
that the principalship, at least in larger schools, has grown too large 
for most individuais to manage efiRc^ntiy. Even a team has tnmble 
at times. 

4. The quality of staff members, characterized by their competence, 
diversity, and stabitity, is afactm m sctmA productivity. We did not 
set out initially to assess this dimension in (he schools, but its 
Importance became clear from an examir»ti<Ni of all the ca% studies 
taken together. The cases contain rich evidence that can be illus- 
trated by a few vertmtim examj^s: 

• "The accommodation of diverse student types and needs is a 
haltaiark at ( school ). The entire student spectram is ^dressed, 
from Advanced Placen^nt and pfted prog^s to vocational and 
industrial arts, distritmtive «hiC£Uion, and community-bas^ in- 
struction for tte handicapped. There is widesjM^ acceptance, and 
pride in this feelii^ of family tolerances for differences and diversity 
. . . This is possible tecause <rf the diversity of faculty background 
and the conscious efforts of the princijal." (Investigator) 

• "One A.P., in her development plan, undertook training in suicide 
^vention and gave inservice training to the faculty. Without 
warning, a suicide wcurred, and we were ready. Now she has 
provide inservice thrcn^iout the di^rict. Most feculty sesuch for 
training opp(Htunities, reading, critiod thinking, values clarification, 
etc. and bring this expertise teck to sha« with us." (Principal) 

• "Certain faculty are part of the informal leadership structure. 
They have been teacidng a long time. ... Dr. ( name ) respects and 
admires them. They make the school look good." (Investigator) 

• "Chairs and teachers have insight into problems. They have 
taken initiatives in taidiness, adding A.P. classes, moving activities 
out of the school day, and in acquiring needwl funds and equipment 
where funds are not available." (AssistMit PriiKifral) 

• "We have access to anyone, teachers or administrators, ami they 
almost always cm tell us what we want to know or get what we need 
.... They react quickly ^ ttey know what they are doing .... 
This is a comi^tent faculty and an able group of administrators." 
(Psarent group) 

• "TTie teachers here love to teach and they are good. My counse- 
lor put a lot of pressure on me to go to colle^. She showed me what 

I needed to do. I did it, and I'm going The principal really 

listens to us, and he pushes every reasonable project we plan and 
presents it to the administrative advisory committee." (Student 
group) 

Role of the Princij^ 

Creating conditions that permit a school to survive and prosper in 
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terms of the four underiyii^ factors noted above moved principals to some 
interesting and creative approaches. We can offer several illustrations of 
administrative ingenuity from our case data. 

1 . Principals, working wth the administrative team, set tte agenda for 
their schocris. They created ^visory groups using formal proce- 
dures to get iniwt from feculty, parents, and students. They built 
coalitions and, through these grraips, generated support for deci- 
sions made by the admhustrative team. 

2. Principals created a positive image for their schools. In two of the 
schools visited, part ci each team m^tii^ was devoted to the "good 
news." Note was m^ of any individual (stwlent, teacher, parent) 
who had achieve something heli^ to the school's image. Individ- 
ual achievements as well as school ^tivities and pn^mns were 
announce in school, released to the press, and summarize in a 
special section di the parent newsletter. Calls and letters were 
r^laHy sent to parents alxHit their student's achievements. 

3. Principals a^ressively pursued autonomy for themselves and the 
school. In one sch(K>l, many chains were made with the help <rf 
advisory groups and the administrative team, scmie without specific 
district sanction. This principal said, "We are here to solve prob- 
lems. We go ahead, even publish it, and then back oflf if we have to." 
In another school, an interview with a group d tethers estaMished 
the general consensus that "He (principal) treats us like prtrfession- 
als. We have a great deal of autonomy in our day-to-day work, but 
his is the final word on m^cw changes." 

4. Principals were able to delete authority at all levels but especially 
within the administrative team. In the most productive schools, 
detailed job descriptions and organizational charts were available 
and used. As one assistant principal rejKMted, "The principal told 
me once, over a matter I clearty should have handled but sent on to 
him, if you can't do your job, I don't mcd you." In anrther school, 
the princifal required an assistant principal to file chaiies a^nst a 
teacher judged by the A.P to be unsatisfectory. In this same school, 
the administrative team held an annual retreat to review job descrip- 
tions and performance. 

5. Principals in productive schools expended much effort with the 
administrative team to bring innovative projects to the school and to 
discover training opportunities for teachers and staff. They found 
creative ways to raise funds for resources and travel from student 
^tivities, local foundations, and service clubs. 

6. Principals in produc tive schools were sensitive to issues and prob- 
lems and could anticipate how they might affect their schools and 
what might be the consequences. Issues were tai^eted and specific 
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apiHiDaches planned. Princii^s anticii»ted incr^ed ^cKtuatkm 
requirements^ changes in the c<»npo$itton of a sc!k>o1*s student 
{K>puiatik>n, bucket r^uctions* ami d^Kning enrollments. Plans 
were formulated and in some cases changes already made before the 
district had taken the item under consideration. 

7. A few prifK:ipals staffed key roles lo achieve diversity in their 
schools by what is known in dramatic circles as ^'casting agamst 
type/' Persons of differing views were delit^rately included to 
provide a range of opinion and to create a team capable of 
interacting with differif^ constituencies. 

In every prcxluctive school, the principal w^ the central persc.i. The 
administrative team members sprcialized i ' their areas of competence bu^ 
shared the tcrtil responsibility for the scIkwI. There was much informal 
contact amor^ team members, but they met, deliterated, and made 
decisions within a formal structure established by the principal. The team 
under the principal was the final body to which cHher gimuf^ reported. 
Plans, problem sohitions, and d^isions were made final in team meetings; 
responsibilities were assigiied, and actions coordinated* If team members 
had authority commensurate with their responsibilities anU were unified in 
support of actions taken, positive results inv^ably resulted. Even schools 
facing overwhelming difficulties were prcKluctive and satisfying places for 
faculty to work and students to study. 
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7he s^fld m^jor res^rch question addressed in the study was, "What 
is the administrative team's view of instnKtional leadership and how is h 
operationalized?" This impcMtant question acknowledges that the princi- 
pal's job focus bos t^^^tly b^n redim:ted from school management to 
instmctfonal leadership (John^ and Snyder, 19^). in feet, the main body 
of dfective schools' re^arch and educational iegdership literature has 
repeatedly emphasized tim importance of instructional leadership in schod 
imfHovement and imlk^cKi certain es^tial behavion; that must be exer- 
cis«I by school le^rs. Hiese incliKie: (a) identification and espressifwi of 
a set (rf" valu^ and exp^tations that place a hi^ priority on instruction in 
the total school prc^Bm; (b) a dear instructional goal focus with systematic 
idans far ^u^com^^tshment; (c) the ^lity of principals to share instructional 
i^dership fuiKtitms with others; aiKi (d) maintenaiK:^ of a safe and (wderiy 
school environment that promotes learning and fsxrtects students' instmc- 
tional time (Bird and Linle, 1985; Dwyer et al., 1^; Glatthom and 
Newbeiig, 1984; Keefe, 1987; Murphy et al., 1982; and I^U, Crookston, 
ami Lyons, 1^2). 

The researchers interview^ school leaders at each of the eight sites to 
detenntne how the administrative team understood and piovided instruc- 
tional leadership. The interview prcrtocols incorporated a series of ques- 
tions, prompts, and probes designed to encourage specific answers. Inter- 
viewees were asked, for example, to describe one of their m^r 
»:c<nnplishn^ts in the school. If no fwtkular accomplishment sur&ced, 
they were ask^ to discuss some positive change that had taken pl^e in Ihe 
school. Additional questions help^ the researchei^ to gain a clearer 
understanding of the g(»ls, motives, and procedures surroundir^ the event. 
These questions included: "Why did you sel^t this accomplishment?"; 
"Why do you consider it a success?"; "How much did it cost?"; and "How 
did yoa get the resmnces to achieve this success?" If the program described 
did not involve curriculum or instruction, administrators were asked to 
relate a sp^ific success in the^ areas. 

If respondents' success stories were unrelated to the instructional 
pn^ram, this e some indication of the priwity pl^:^ on instruction in 
the school, Fbllow-up probes and cues elicited information about a range of 
mstructional leadership behaviors such as resource procurement and allo- 
cation, prc^ram evaluation, pnd so fcMth. Hiese inquiries producwl a 



constderab'e amount of evktenre that was sifted by the researchers for 
insist into tf^ comi^icat^ process of instructional leadership. 

Ttus chapter reports findings on the nature of instructional leadership 
and how it is exercis«l in schools. Tte finding fmjbe instruction^ 
leadership frcwn multiple f^rspectives— as seen by administrators, teachers, 
and students. 

What Instructional Leadership Is Not 

Traditionally, the principal has been r^arded as the instructional 
leader in a school. PriiK^if^s have usually ncM had tO cam this mantle; it has 
more or less gone with tte territ€»y. Few {arsons in or out of the educational 
community seem to have a clear understanding of the meaning of instruc- 
tional leadership. This uncertainty perhaps has contribut«l to the notion 
that many princif^s are functional instructkmal leaders. 

Most principals who took part in this study believed that they were 
instructional leaders, but the view was not always shared by tlwse ariHind 
them. When princif^s were asked to define "instructional leadership," 
their responses were as varied as the situations in which their leadership 
was exerci^. Two definitions suggested by princif^s in vastly different 
settings will serve to illustrate this diversity of opinion. The first principal 
was very precise in his definition: 

Instructional leadership can be categorized under four components: ( I ) 
Knowing the program (curriculum); (2) Being aware of the tx)sitive and 
negative effects erf pn^ram on students; (3) Knowing which 
propams can be changed and which cannot; and (4) Being involved in 
chan^ng programs and influencing others to do so. 
A seccHid princijal express^ a more global perspective: 

Instruction is the most important thii^ in the school. All that we do in 
this school is done to support instruction. Any new programs that we 
implement, purchases we make, disciplinary actions, or even fieW trips 
students take, are all done in the interest of imi^ving instruction. 
Instructional leadership is setting tbs conect tone and promoting an 
atmosphere so that teachers can teach and students tan l^im. Every- 
thing else (related to instruction) falls under atmosphere. 
It may difficult, even for those actively en^ged in the process, to 
characteri^ the essence of instructional leadership, but it is decidedly 
easier to describe what instructional leadership is not. Instructional leader- 
ship is most certainly not a discrete set of behaviors or activities such as 
orderit^ curriculum materials, monitoring and evaluating teachers, or even 
providing staff devek^ment. Any or all of these tehaviors may be dir^tly 
relate to instructional leadership, but, in isolation, the specific behaviors 
are not synonymous with the role. 

The principal of one visitation site was very adept at planning, 
organizing, and generally getting tasks doi^. He was very knowledgeable 
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about instruction and could discuss concepts such as time-on-task and 
academic learning time with authority. This principal, whom we shall call 
Mr. Young, was j^icularly effective managing the budget in support of the 
academic program and could cite numerous examples of instructional 
innovations introduced during his tenure. Rw example, he had strengthened 
the role of department chairpersons by includii^ them in all m^jor decisions 
about the instructional program. He had initiated an awards pro©^ to 
lea^ize students for academic success *uid an Advamted Placement 
prt^S^ in the physrcal sciences. Nonetheless, faculty members did not see 
him or the administration as the chief source of instructional leadership. 
Indeed, most teachers thou^t that instructional leadership was totally 
lacking in the school. 

Scmiehow, Mr. Young had feiif d to communicate to the faculty and 
students his commitment to the importance of the instructional pr<^ram. He 
had plans and ^s, but teachers and students felt excluded from his vision. 
Mr. Young stat^ durir^ an interview that academic excellence was his 
primary goal for the next few years. When asked how this goal would be 
measured, he point«i to a general increase in the school's standaidized test 
scores and an increase (up to 50 percent) in the proportion of graduates 
going to four-year colleges. 

Mr. Young had cleariy teen successful in bringing about needed 
changes in the school's instructional program, a.Tj he cmiW formulate, at 
least in general terms, some intermediate goals for the school, but the 
teachers fr^Iy voiced their frustrations about an apparent lack of direction. 
They were unanimous in their desire for a "sense of directifm" and some 
"common goals" to guide the institution. As one senior faculty member 
expressed it: 

There is no commitment to excellence, no vision for the future. There 
is no plan to make us the best at anything. We don't know if we are 
trying to be the best in the state, the best in the country, or the best this 
side of the river. Whatever is, seems to be good emif^. 
Despite a number erf successful ianovations in this school, the ^neral 
quality of the at»demic prc^rams (as measurwl by standardized tests) had 
declin»l. The teaching staff was re^rd^ as excellent by everyone we 
interviewed, but few teachers were willing to invest extra time and energy 
to work with students outside class. Enthusiasm, excitement, and commit- 
ment were lacking. A veteran teacher recalled the "gocKl oW days:" 
There was a day when teachers wouW stay after school and help the 
children; talk to one another about their hopes for tomorrow. Why, 
many of them would be here until five o'clcK:k. Now, comes 3:15, 
they're gone. If children need help, they can come back tomorrow. 
Today, the things we d^-ell on are the failures, the negative things. 
Although Mr. Young displayed some of the behaviors and successfully 
carried out many of the activities associated with instructional leadership, 
he was not recc^z^ as an instructional leader by his faculty. 29 
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Instructional leadership cleariy is more than a discrete set of activities 
and hehavinrs. 

Some principals in this study saw instructional leadership primarily as 
an attitude. These principals regarded themselves as instructional teaders 
simply because they advcK:ated the fs^minence of the instructional pn> 
gram. They took advanta^ of every opportunity to remind students, 
teachers, parents, and the community at lai^ge that the primary purpose of 
the school was to promote student leamit^ and that everyone must d^icate 
his or her efforts to this purpose. Several principals freely admitted that this 
was their primary, if not only, responsitMlity as the instructional leader of the 
school 

PriiKifmls who practiced this form of instructional leadership saw 
themselves as distant resmirces. One remaiiced, "my jd> is to model, to 
dcRKNistrate an interest in helpii^ teachers the way I expect teachers to 
help students." TTie de^red objective in demonstrating a caring attitude 
toward teachers was for teact^rs to demonstrate a cijii^ attitude toward 
students. One principal describe it as, "a crusading mentality, an abiding 
stock of good intentions that go beyond the end of the school day, and 
beycmd the fence that encircles the caminis buildings." TTiese princii^s felt 
that their main instruction^ respcmsibtlity was to dcvelc^ an instructi(Mial 
climate conducive to good teaching: adequate materials, a stable environ- 
ment, good stuc'ent discipline, and a general attitude supportive of instruc- 
tion. This view was summed up by several principals who constantly 
remind^ themselves to **k^p out of the way of good tethers wIk) were 
doing their jobs." 

To the contrary, instructional leadership is more than a philosophical 
bias, a written mission statement, or rhetoric about the imjMjrtance of 
instruction in a iwticular school. Instructional leadership is mom than an 
attitude. Cheedeading, per se, will do little to raise the academic outcomes 
of a scIkk)!, and may, in fact, inhibit prc^ss if teachers are given 
unconditional freedom in determining content and teaching methodok^y. 

One of ibz schools in the study had experience steadily declining 
academic outcomes for several years, as measui^ by standardi;^ test 
scores. Yet this school's principal — we will call him Dr. GockI — was highly 
regarded by ix)th his peers and constituents as a successftil instructional 
leader. In reality. Dr. Good was an extremely effective cheerieader. He was 
repeatedly described by teachers and others as "the most positive person 
we've ever met." One teacher even characterize! him as "the best 
cheerieader we have." Very little direct supervision or ^:ademic coordina- 
tion existed in the school. Some major academic programs h^ no standard 
curriculum, and teachers were free to te^h whatever they felt was 
appropriate in the ways they felt it should be tau^t. All the while. Dr. GcKxi 
was reminding teachers to "plow to the end of the row," and that there were 
"no ^Mjf-off days in the calendar." 



Some very ^)od things were certainly happening in Dr. Good's schcwjl. 
He had successfully created a warm and accepting atmosf^re for students, 
teachers, parents, and citizens in the face erf" district u{di^vals that directly 
affected the schcK>l. He had estaUish^ and maintained propiuns aii^ropri- 
ale for all students in the scImkjI. He was notably succes^l in garnering 
additional resources during a period erf tight fiscal <xjnstraints. But in the 
final analysis, these measures had not raised test scores nor even stabilized 
them. His expectations and actions M m« ^virured i^ipie that instruc- 
tion was the most important thing in the r ♦. xjI. instructional leadership is 
more than just an attitude. 

What /s Instructional Lmdershipl 

If instructional leadership is not just a set of discrete activities and 
behaviors, nor simply an attitude, then what is it? C^r observations of and 
discussions with administrate^^ and teachers would lead us to define 
instructional le^Hiership as the initiation and imi^ementation of planned 
changer in a school's instructi<HyU program, through the infhience and 
direction of the various (xjnstituencies in the school. NASSP's instructional 
Leadership Handbook (Keefe and Jenkins, 1984; 1990) calls it "the princi- 
pal's role in providing din^rtion, resources and support to teachers and 
students for the improvement of teaching and learning in the school." 
Instructional leadership b^ns with an attitude, an expressed commitment 
to student productivity, fhMn which emanates values, behaviors, and 
functions deliberately design^ to foster, facilitate, and suf^jort student 
satisfaction and achievement. 

Hie following s^tions explore some of the most important character- 
istics of instructional leadership observwl by study team members during 
the sch(X)l visits. 

In^mctiomdleaiUrsh^ isashm^re^Hmsit^. As such, it is not vested 
in a single person or rote cat^iry in the school. Instructional le^ership is 
nm limited to the schod »iministration. In no instance did we find a school 
in which the principal was the single source of instructional leadership; only 
in a few instances was the principal even characterize as the primary 
source. Assistant princiials, and more often, department chairpersons were 
identified as m^jor sources of instructional leadership in particular schools. 
We also found that district-level consultants as well as te£u;hers were 
fi^uently credited with providing sigiificant instructional leadership. The 
most common pattern was shar^ instructicr'U leadership, with the ^min- 
istrative team (principals and assistants) providing support to de|wtment 
chairpersons who exercised functional leadership by working with faculty 
members in various departments. The def^n^nt chairpersons were fre- 
quently assist^ by district supervisors or consultants. 

Instructional leadership, then, is not solely an administrative function. 
The most comrtKin source of practical instructional leadership is the 
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department wh^rj^rson. Chairs typically are respon!?iblc for, and work 
fairly closely with, three lo e^t teachers who teach the same subject. Most 
instructional concerns are addressed at deirartment nieetings. General staff 
meetings on instnictitxuU issues arc rare, perhaps only two or three times a 
semester, and even then, specific instructional plannii^ is seldom discussed. 
Departmental m^iings, on the other hand, are held frequently and often 
deal with particular instructional problems. A member of the management 
team may be presmt at def^rlment meetings, but de|»rtment heads usually 
provide the direct assistance and guidance to te£u:hers. 

In most instance, teachers toW us that they "never sought the advice 
of the principal in instructiond matters" and that ^discussion of instructional 
impro ven^nt temied to be department-centered raiher than school-centered . 
When instructional issues occasionally turn«l up on faulty meeting agen- 
das, contrary to what might be expected, principals rarely emphasized 
teachers' responsibility for student i^hievement. As one teacher remarked, 
"Our principal understands that grades and test scores are not all the 
teacher's feult." 

Given the complex nature of the American secondauy school, it is not 
surprising that a pattern sh^&d instructional leadership exists. Instruc- 
tional prc^rams in high schools are both diverse and extensive, with many 
content areas and sections ranging from remedial to Advancai Bacenrenl. 
Most programs are highly content-centered, requiring supervision from 
individuals with technical competence beyond the range of most principals. 
Schools also have responsibility for many other important functicMis such as 
transportation, discipline, social growth, and psycholo^cal and career 
counseling. AH these functions take • to manage, and invariably require 
the daily attention of iHincipals and asiustant principals. 

Without exception, all the principals in the study felt a strong obligation 
to provide significant in.structional leadership in their schools. The reality in 
most situations, however, was that principals lacked the time (or did not 
schedule it) for the things they thought they should do. Most e:.^>ressed 
frustration that the manorial adjects of their job tug^ at them and 
legitimately pulled them away many times from instructional leadership 
responsibilities. This frustration was mirrored in the comments of one 
principal who. when asked if he considered himself to be an instructional 
leader, replied: 

In this state, a principal can't be an instructional l^er. Most principals 
are Managers rather than instructional leaders. I guess I'm a combina- 
tion of manager and instnictbnal leader; but I think I could be an 
instructional leader in a iMger sch(K)l. 

The high level of frustration expressed by princif^s in this area was 
consistent with data report^ in Volume I of"this study. The national sample 
of principals (19^) reported that "time taken up by administrative detail" 
and a general "l^k of time" were the chief roadblocks to their jobs. In the 
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natknml survey. |HliK:ipals rank^ pft^Bm development as their number 
cme priority — how they should spend tteir time — kmt admitted that pn^ram 
had to take a back to more immediate pn4>lems. The time required to 
^minister complex »:ademic pn^rams coupled with the content and 
t« hnical expertise ne»i^ to supervise them ef!t^tiveiy dictates that 
instructional leadet^ip be a shared function in most high schools. 

I/E^nu^^al leo&n^ is ^u^o^ Instructional leadership is perhaps 
mA much different from (Hher kinds of le^rship. It r^uires vision, 
fiexibtiity, and common sen%. Succes^l s^ministrators know that an ideal 
foculty n^s a spectrum of experience. TTie ab^nce of a sipuficant role 
type can seriously undermine the entire ensemble. Afferent skills are 
i^ed^ in different situations. Instructional success oAen hinges on a 
person's strengths in defined areas at a particular time in a specific place 
under a precise set of circumstances. 

In districts where curriculum devek^ment is centralis, where there 
are excellent teachers and competent dei^tment t ^lairpersons, and wlrere 
students are successful and motivate, tl^ princi|ml's instructing leader- 
ship will be nuMie suppcNtive than dir^tive. This (nincipal can dirK:t his or 
her energy to other facets of the school program while providing resources 
for the instnictionaj staff. 

In a different situation, where a school has botton^d out ac*Klemically, 
instructional leadership may require a completely differe"! approach. When 
students do not achieve and scHne teachers have given up, while others 
simply do not care, it may be necessary for the administrative team to 
supervise teachers very closely. It may even necessary to bypass 
department chairpersons to fcMice a measure of quality control on class- 
rooms. The principal may have to set expectatimis for stuctent and tocher 
performance quite deliberately and enforce the^ ex^tations when they 
are met. The administrative team may have to initi^e chains in 
academic programs even without the cooperation of some staff members. 
Instructional l^srship in such an ineft^tive school may need to be 
extremely directive rather than supportive. 

A particular apprc^ch to instructional leadership must be evaluated in 
the light of its effectiveness in a given situation. Whether highly supportive 
or hi^y directive, it cannot \x judged ineffective sirooly because it goes 
against the grain of conventional wisdom. Supportive leadership should not 
be disdain^, for example, simply because of the recent emphasis on 
forceful leadership, while directive leadership shouki not be di$counte<J 
because it sometimes runs counter to denKK;ratic ideals The situation 
governs the call. Any successful instructional environment has a systemaiic 
iKtwork tying ti^ether the principal, assistant principals, department heads, 
and tethers. In s<Mne situmions, instructional le^rship only calls for 
modeling and supportive interpersonal relations. In other situations, the 
connections must be establish£»i quite deliberately. 33 
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a few words. Schools with cvkience erf effective instructional l^enhip 
(rising test scores, risk-taking beltavtcM-, shared responsibility, jjikJ so forth), 
exhibited ^neml agreement among ail segnents about the primary pur- 
poses of schoding. 

The following statements represent some of the most universally held 
beliefs about the primary purposes of schooling in the schools visited. 

• The punx>se of schooling is to serve the needs of students instruc- 
tionally, socially, in all ways; to help students fit in and excel. 

• The primary purpose oi the school is to take each student to his or 
her ultinmte caimUlities. 

• The sctKX>r$ primary re^KMisibility is to provkle e^h individual 
with the opportunity to develop the skills necessary for living in an 
ever-changing environment as a positive ana productive member of 
society. 

In every instance, r^rdless of whether the scho(^ was con^dered 
more or less effective, regardless of the manner in which instructional 
leadership was shared, r^ardless of the directness m indirectness of the 
fwticular ap|m>ach us«l, the primary |«irposes of scluxrfing were invari- 
ably student-centered. How a sharwi common purp(^ affectMl instruc- 
tional leadership in a {articular situ^n hinged not on the purpo^ 
themselves, but on the level of awareness and accejirtancc of the purposes 
by those in the schod. Schools in which the primary jnupc^es were 
constantly showcased seem^ to enjoy more harmonicHis and suj^xHtive 
working relationships among staflF, students, and community. A wiflingness 
existed in such schools to sacrifice and exert greater effort to improve 
instructional opportunities for students. Shar^ purpose s^ms to be 
prerequisite to mutual trust and respect. 

Instructional leadership helps break down barriers to create an atmo- 
sphere of mutual respect and trust. Schools are social institutions, but 
peoph in schools tend to \x isdat^ frnn one airather. Students are i^lated 
from teachers who in turn are isolated from other teachers and from 
administrators. Instnictional leaders understand that positive change occurs 
when people have opportunities to come toother, to share problems, and to 
seek common solutbns. 

Several of the principals we studio were very adept at breaking down 
barriers between factions in their schools. One princijml in particular 
devoted tremendous energy to brining aU the people in his school together. 
Almost all his time was spent away from his crffice. He not only visited 
classrooms, but participated in class discussions as if he were a student, 
asking and respondii^ to questions. Students and teachers alike acknowl- 
edged that this princijml, Mr. Friendly, spent time in most <rf the classrooms 
each day, constantly encouraging teachers to "serve the needs of the 
students." We were told that Mr. Friendly never left a teacher's classroom 
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without some fxisitive comment about the lesson. He ccHiid call most 
stuctents by name and stiKlents felt ccnnfortable in appix^hing him with 
their concerns. B^^ause of his visibility in the schoc^. Friendly was 
identified universally as ''the instructional leader.*' 

Principal Frieiklly had gone beyond the so-called ''open-doof ' ap- 
pro&di to school administratton to something that mi^t better be described 
as the *'open-rMincipal" af^m>^h* He was everywl^re, in classrooms, the 
cafeteria, the student f^ddi^ lot, visiUe proof of ''management by wan- 
dering around." He went to gx^t lengths to inspire |wtici{^ion in schcK>i 
life by encouraging massuve iniHit fmm students, parents, aiKl teachers. In 
Mr. Friendly's view, "such an apprc^ch gives everyone ownership in the 
school and cr^es an atmosphere where all of us who have an interest in the 
school can win together.'' 

Friendly could ainK>st descrited as paternal in his dealings with the 
day-to-day problems d the scliool family. He was urJversally perceived as 
a genuinely interested and canng per^. His advice and assistance were 
frequently solicit^ by students, teache.3, parents, and even his fellow 
principals. On several occasions during the site visit. Friendly received 
telephone calls frnrn other fnincipals in the district who wanted his thou^ts 
on programs they were contemplating for their schools, or they simply 
wanted to **run a problem by him/' Mr. Friendly 's decisions were almost 
always ^cepted without argument. Students and staff members readily 
;^mitted, **I don*t always get what I want/' but they all seemed to a^^, "I 
always feel that my opinions are appreciated and respected.'' 

Friendly was not the only princip^ who recxjgnized the need to break 
dovra barriers between the various groups of people who make up a school. 
Other princii^s did most of the things he did to a lesser degree, as well as 
employ other strategies to bring f^ple tq^ther and make them aware of 
the needs and accomplishments of others. An elalM^e committee struc- 
ture was an approach favored by several of the principds studied. Recog- 
nition and awards programs were popular with seme princif^s, as well as 
public announcements, bulletin boanls, and newsletters. Good human 
relations aside, however, f^riiaps the most important consequence of an 
atmosphere of mutual respect and trust in a school setting is another 
element of instructional leadership, an environment for risk taking. 

InsUmihnal leadef^Aip in^fdv^ risk takmg. In all the schools visited, 
whenever tl^ study team saw gcKKl instructional programs, almost always 
an element of risk was involve. It seem^ that risk was directly relate to 
positive growth. The more risks, the bigger the risks, the more people 
involved in risk-taking behavior, the better the outcomes. 

Why risk-taking beliavior should be associated with instructional 
leadership is not £^solutely cl^. I^rimps it has something to do with the 
bureaucratic nature of scIkk^Is (or, more precisely, school districts). Several 
of the princi|»ls lamented the difficulty of getting authorization for needed 
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chains thitHi^ the finding bureaucracy of their district hierarchy and 
how ioflexibie and resistant to chai^ t(H)-ievel mana^ seem^ to be. 
Principals were frustrated with their inability to deal expeditiously with 
problems that many times were unique to thdr schools. They were forced 
to thrcHJgh the channels/' In some instaiKes, the mcM^ sua:essful 
principals bypassed the red tape or acted pending approval. This approach 
seemed to motivate others. At the very least, it was notiml and appreciated 
within the schod. 

In one school, the mai^^ment team actively encouraged proi^em 
identification sad iesoiution. The administration strwigly encourage groups 
aiKl individuals to try out id^ rather th?n just talk about them. The 
rmncii^ noted with pride that "when an idea comes up or a su^stion is 
m^ that gets support, we go afl out for it." No plan for improvement was 
turned down if it had funding and staff commitment. 

Many changes were implement^ in this ^mrticular school withmit 
district permission, and in some cases, even without district notification. 
The pincipal's style was to act first and repent later. ^ ahead, even 
publish it (a plann«l chai^), and then teck off if we have to." Teachers, 
assistant principals, coordinators, and students all mentioi^ this gambling 
attitiKle and cited a number of specific examples of innovation without prior 
s^Ktion. Some c^the^ innovations includ^ comMning two courses in the 
curriculum, a new writing project, a school tardy policy, resolution of the 
smokii^ issue, a suicide prevention propum, a tutoring project, and a 
distinguished scholars prc^ram. None of these projects were cleared with 
the district prior to implementation and some were even counter to 
established jxrficy. Interestingly, several of the programs have now been 
adopted districtwide. 

In another sch(x^, the principal had consistently demonstrated his 
willingness to take risks, to trust his best judgment as well as that of others. 
He had a reputation for doing what was best far the school even if forced to 
devkite from established district policy. Students related instances where 
the principal had allows them to do something out of the ordinary because 
"he trusted our ability to bring it off." One example involved an ill-fated 
"to^ day" when students were allowed to come to school dressed in 
Roman costumes. The event backfired, and the principal willingly twk the 
blame from the community and the district administration. The students 
seemed to be genuinely sorry they had let their school down. 

Perhaps the most important thmg to stress here is that risks were 
always undertaken for a definite reason. Instructional leaders take risks, not 
because they are foolhardy or careless, but because they know the effect of 
risk-taking behavior jn others. They carefully consider both the desirable 
and undesirable consequences of their actions ami make inform^ decisions 
to encourage their colle^ues to take similar risks. 

When instructional leadership was present in a school to a significant 
degree, a high tolerance for risk was also in evklence. Instructional leaders 
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simply refused to let red tape strange innovation. Risktakers were even 
creatively insubordinate on certain occasions. Few who really knew them, 
however, questioned their motives for swimming against the current. 

Ittsiructimml Imdershqf is characterized by informed behaviors. Earlier in 
this chapter, we asserted that instructional leadership was not simply a 
collection of attitudes nor a set of discrete behaviors, but involved the 
integration of both attitudes and behaviors. Leadership is manifested as 
informed behaviors, or "attitudes in action," on the part of instructional 
leaders. Instructional leaders do not engage in behaviors simply because 
they are included in a job description or an evaluation checklist. Instead, 
they behave in certain ways because they know that these behaviors are 
likely to have a positive effect on teachers or students, and ultimately a 
positive impact on the instructional program. The activities of instructional 
leaders are goal-directed in this sense; they are performed with a final result 
in mind, the improvement of the instructional program. 

Visiting classrooms or observing teachers at work, for example, has 
limited value in itself. Some principals and other instructional leaders are 
convinced that if they make the rounds of the classrooms from time to time, 
sit in the back of the room with arms folded while smiling and nodding their 
heads, and then give teachers a friendly slap on the back, they are 
effectively functioning as instructional leaders. We saw this kind of inslnic- 
fional leadership in some of the schools we visited. In most instances, 
however, principals became involved only when instructional problems 
arose. 

There is undeniable excitement in the simple act of watching some 
teachers at work, but the real payoff comes, not in the act of observing, but 
in what results. Foltow-up conferences with teachers, sharing improvement 
strategies to sharpen teaching skills, and breaking down barriers between 
teachers and administrators, and between teachers and teachers — these are 
the valuable outcomes of teacher observation. Observation must be linked 
with specific instructional behaviors. These behaviors do not occur in 
isolation. They are performed in sets, for particular reasons, with definite 
ends in mind. When leader behavior and attitudes are informed, meaningful 
instructional leadership can take place. 

What Is the Essential Nature of the Instructional Leader? 

Thus far in this chapter we have discussed the concept of instructional 
leadership in terms of what it is and what it is not. But what makes 
instructional leaders different from others? How can someone become more 
effective in meeting his or her responsibilities as an instructional leader? 
These are difficult questions and. based on the data from our field studies, 
probably unanswerable in a definitive form. We can make a few valid 
inferences from what we observed, however, and attempt to shed some light 
on a difficult subject. 
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A brief summary of the previ<His discussion may be an appropriate 
[rface to be^n. have said that instructional leKlership is ncM a discrete set 
of behaviors, and that it is not simply a colleclion of attitudes. We have also 
^d that instructional leadei^ip is not vest«l in a sla^ idb title or 
individual; almost anyone — principal, asststai. -riiKipal, teacher, counse- 
Iot, librarian, consultant— nmy function as an instructional leader in a 
particular school. We have further taken the position that instructional 
leadership is like other forms of leadership in that it is situational. It depends 
on a variety of c«mditions that may or may not b« present in individual 
school settings. Instrwtional leadership is plann^ rather than random, 
enhance by a shar^ ctmunon purpose, acts to break down barriers 
between peo{^ and to pronrate mutual respect and trust, and involves an 
element rf risk taking. Finally, we have described the practice of instruc- 
tional leadership in terms of informaJ behaviors or attitudes that are almost 
always planned in the sense that they are g^-dir^t^. 

All the elements of instruction^ leadership discuss^ in this chapter 
couW easily be r^uced to a short paragraph. It would be easy to say that an 
instructional leader is my person in a school who assumes a responsibility 
for the improvement of the instructional program. The instructional leader 
knows how to plan, and rK;ogni2es the imiKMtance cf fostering a positive 
ciinmte in the school through shared purposes that break down barriers 
between people and promote mutual respect and trust. The instructional 
leader is a calculated risktaker who understands the impact of his/her 
actions on the behavior of groups and individuals in the school. 

These behavior most certainly characterize facets of instructional 
leadership and of the instructional leader, but they represeta an incomplete 
characterization. So many other aspects of instructional leadership do not 
easily spring to mind, do not fit neatly into the flow of the narrative, or 
simply defy description in con^^entional terms. Realizing this, we will try to 
list several other qualities that we observed in principals who clearly were 
instructional leaders. 

InstmcUonal leatkrs know wh^tkey be&ve. One burden of instructional 
leadership is that the leader must make countless decisions about what goals 
to pursue, how they will be pursued, and how much of the available 
resources will be dedicated to reaching them. There are many groups and 
individuals who seek to influence educational decisions to suit their own 
interests. Unless the instructional leader has a firmly establish^i and 
int^rated set of beliefs to guide decisions, he or she will be unduly 
influenced by advocates of narrow special interests. An instmctional leader 
who has no absolutes, no inviolable ideals, will \^ judged by others as 
inconsistent and untrustworthy, and will ultimately ^ unaWe to lead. 
Instructional leaders must work hard to stay abreast of issues and knowl- 
edge affecting students and schools, to form beliefs about these issues and 
facts, and to let these beliefs guide them in all their decisions. 



Ittstiitcdmid leaders are aware ^ i^ortant Ukto start eff right. A 
definable wiiKtow of opportunity may exist for a new principal, or anycme 
accepting mi instnicticHial l^lership role. While this window is open, the 
leader must act decisively. If existing ideas and pnK:tices go unchalleng^ 
for a period of tinie, the leader will surely meet much stronger opposition in 
trying to chai^ them. As om princif^ tdd us, *if I could do one thing 
differently, I would be nnore assertive in beginnii^. I realize now that 1 
don't control some aspwrts of the school operation, ami frankly, 1 don't 
kiww how I'm gwng to do so without a considerable ujrfieaval and a lot of 
interpersonal conflict." Our observations in several settings led us to 
conclude that an instructionid lexer's will to lead must be established 
relatively eariy if he/she is to lead at all. 

Imtir^omA lenders etwe^ make dm^^ m the best mSere^ ^ titeir 
primsry e&nts. It is tempting from time to time for leaders to make a 
decision in the interest erf someone other than students. For example, a 
teacher may want to teach a class for which he or she is not particularly 
well-suit^, or a school board member may push hard for the employment 
of a less-qualifioi applicant for a position. Invariably, decisicms that put the 
needs of others— teachers, bc^rd members, parents — ahead of the needs of 
students have an adverse effect on a schod. Leaders -ho put the needs of 
others ahead of those of students will have their m s carefully scruti- 
nized and ultimately fail as instructional leaders. 

Itt^rm^tm^l^ersdo not ignore problems; they r lentlessty seek them out 
and deal with them. Real problems never go away; tl ey grow and pow until 
they become unmanageable, ultimately threatening Uie survival of som«sne 
or something that is imfxjrtant to the school. Instructional leaders are 
problem solvers. They understand that the function of leadership is to solve 
problems, not avoid them. They are constantly assessing situations, evalu- 
ating results, and actively seeking input from others abcnit what can be 
changed or improved in some way. 

Instructional leaders pay attention to the Uttle things. Everyone does the 
big things. We did not observe a single schcK)! where the principal h^ not 
hired teachers to fill existing vacancies, ordered textbooks to start the year, 
or develop^ a master schedule. Carrying out the major job responsibilities 
in a school does not certify an instructional leader. Principals characterized 
as instructional leaders were noted for their attention to detail. They did the 
little things as well as the big ones. They encouraged students or teachers 
when they were down, or smiled in tH face of adversity t^cause they knew 
how important it was to radiate hope. Caring is reflected in the little things, 
so instructional leaders pay attention to them. 

Ittstn^otud kaders earn thev man^. This discussion of instructional 
leadership be^ with an assertion that principals have long been r^arded 
as the instructional leaders of their schools. Traditionally, this mantle of 
instructional leader was accor<ted princi{^s b«»use of their format lead- 
ership role in schools. They did not have to earn the distinction; it came with 
40 the territory. 
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The primary job emphasis oi principals has overtly shifted from school 
management to instructional le^ership. The expectation that principals 
actu^ly p^orm as instructioiml leaders m>w strong inftuences how 
success they ai« perceived to be. The title of principal is no loi^r a 
synonym for the instriK^tional leader of the schod. Instructional leadership 
can encompass any number of individuals in a school but the distinction will 
be recopuzed only when it is ^un^. 

In the final analysis, there is no map^ formula for su«:ess. Instruc- 
tional le^lership is m^i^t^ in many diflfer^t forms depending on the 
circumstances in a school. Regardless of the form, however, or who 
exercises it, instructional leadership is likely to be the most important 
function in a school for creating a productive and satisfying environment. 
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Satisfaction and Productivi^ 

Students, parents, and other citizens share with educators three common 
expectations for schools. First of all, schools are expected to be effective 
organizations in which students achieve various outcomes judged to be 
desirable by society. Second, schools are expected to provide a positive 
environment that is a source of satisfaction for students and educators. 
And, finally, public schools are expected to be efficient {i.e., cosl-eflfective) 
in using public resources to bring about these outcomes. 

Expectations of satisfaction, effectiveness, and efficiency appear to be 
widespread in the United States, but agreement on the relative importance 
of these three goals varies. The efficiency of a school, in part, is influenced 
by a community's willingness to pay for educational opportunities. An 
effective school, one that is achieving excellence, may be either efficient or 
inefficient. School effectiveness, in turn, may be influenced by the level of 
available resources. (Caution should be exercised, however, in assuming 
that increases in expenditures will lead to improved effectiveness.) The 
highly complex relationships among satisfaction, efTectivencss, and effi- 
ciency are illustrated in some of the basic and supplementary data collected 
for the eight high schools of this study (see Table 5.1). 

The first volume of the study, High School Leaders and Their Schools, 
Volume /, (I^Uicer et al., 1988) described the 1980s as "the decade of the 
principalship." The principalship was defined as "more than a single person 
or role position," affirming that an individual serving as principal and an 
administrative team were necessary to promote educational effectiveness in 
a school. How this team supports school excellence is one of the three 
major research questions in this second phase of the study, and the one 
addressed in this chapter. "How does the administrative team achieve 
optimum productivity and satisfaction?" 

The eight schools described in Chapter I and profiled in T^ble 5.1 are 
generally representative of high schools in the United States. Their selec- 
tion was made after a consideration of multiple sources of data. Intensive 
site visits were made to each school to collect additional information. The 
varied forms of data included surveys of teacher and student climate and 
satisfaction, measures of productivity, and analyses of efficiency. The 
collection and analyses of these data were undertaken with the Compre- 
hensive Assessment of School Environments (CASE) battery developed by 
NASSP's Task Force on Effective School Climate. (The CASE Model is 
shown in Appendix B.) 
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During the site vi^ts, focu^ interview questioas help^ to identify 
both formal and informal [mx:ediires used to define and measure school 
success (i.e., satisfaction and productivity). Other documentation was also 
collected such as local survey data, reports erf student performaiKe on 
standardi2^ tests, and (x^s of self-studies and ^creditation reports. 
TTiese inf^nmatiiMi sour<%s sug^sted various explanaticms for the levels of 
satisfaction, productivity, and efficiency found in the eight schools. 

If^uence of School Climme 

CUmate reflects school culture. If a school has a positive climate, its 
cultural nonns and expectations are positively perceived. Climate then is a 
good general predictor of ^hool success, "Climate is tiK relatively endur- 
if^ pattern of shar^ pei^^ptions £d>out the characteristics of an organiza- 
tion and its members" {Kecfe, Keiley, and Miller, I%5). Teacher and 
sUident peremptions of schod climate were systematic^ly injured in the 
eight scl»x>ls by the NASSP School Qimate Survey. This instniment has 10 
scales: teacher-student relaticmships, s^urity and maintenance, adminis- 
tration, student wcademic oi^ganization, student behavioral values, guid- 
ance, sti^ent-p^r relati<Miships, fmrent and community-school relation- 
ships, instructional mana^ment, and student ^vities. The research team 
was able to draw several conclusions from the cHmate survey d^ and the 
information gathered during the site visits. 
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!. Systematic monitoring of schooi climate, as perceived by students 
and teachers, is not a common practice. Only half the schools 
viated had prevkiusly cdl^t^ son« type <^ climate data. Just one 
school h^ used a prior measure with known levels of valid iy and 
reliability (the Eff«w;tive School Battery by Gary Gottfir^son, 1^). 
In one school, the cHmate was studio by a team from a state 
university through the initiative of the superintendent's office. Other 
surveys were administered infrequently, typically as part of an 
accreditation self-study process. The data usually were not used in 
a systematic manner for site-based planning or school improvement. 

2. Teacher and student perceptions of school climate within a single 
school building can di£fer to such a degree that the views of one 
group may not be predictive of those of the other. Ususdiy (but not 
always) the pattern of teacher and student climate perceptions is 
similar, i.e., if one group is positive, the other poup is also positive. 
In tte sc1kx}1s studied, however, teach^ were more posit' ve in fmir 
of the scho(ris while students were more {xjsitive in lh„ others. In 
four sciiods, the differences in perceptions of teachers and students 
were gres^ enou^. that further examinMiim was w^rsutt^. 

3. I^rceptions of school dimate are licenced by conditio/^ both 
internal and external to the sclwol. In all e^t schoc^s studio, there 
was little evidence to relate such variables as school size, student 
socio^onomic ch^^teristics. or f^r pupil expenditures to percep- 
tions of school climate held by te^^hers and students. If the principal 
or teachers or students perceiv^ a lack of district or community 
support, i%rceptk>ns of school climate were low. Re^rdiess of these 
ex»*mal influences, however, the most api^rent internal influences 
on the i^rceived climate were (a) tlw phikKophy of the princifml and 
his credibility as the school leader, (b) the nature of te«:her-student 
relationships, especially as j^rceived by students, and (c) the 
relative st^lity of the t^hing staff within the school. 

4. School climate is perceived in a more positive manner when a 
school has an effective principal and administrative team, regard- 
less of the leadership style employed. Both a strong principal and 
administrative team are necessary for a positive sch(X)l climate. If 
the princif^ was perceived as ineffective or about to leave the 
school, climate was low. Schooi clinnUe was positive when the 
principal was perceived as the leader of the school, and his or her 
philo^^y, procedures, and mannerisms were well-understood by 
teacl^rs £uid students and accepted as apprqpriate. Sample school 
princii»ls varied widety in leadership styles, from "benign auto- 
crat" to "manager by walkii^ around" to "skillful delegator" or 
"participative n»nager." In schools with a positive climate, teach- 
ers and students reported involvement in d^ision making. Every- 
one knew how decisions were made and how to influence decisions. 
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School cKimte percefftions were most (Kjsitfve in schools with 
filRctiofiaJ structures for planning ami d^ision maidi^ and where 
the locus of decision making was within the building. 

Satisfaction as an Explanatory, MetUating, and Outcome Measure 

In NASSP's Comprehensive Assessment of School Environments 
(CASE) Mo(tel, teacher satiation is concci:rtua!i2ed as an input (explan- 
atory) variable that may affect teacher and student perceptions of school 
climate and student productivity. The NASSP Teacher Satisfaction Survey 
is a job satisfaction instrument with nine scales: administration; compen«»a- 
tion; opportunities for advancement; student responsibility and discipline; 
curriculum and job tasks; co-workers; parents and community, school 
buildings, supplies, and maintenance; and communication. 

In the CASE Model, student satisfaction is treated both as a mediating 
variable that may influence other outcomes such as student academic 
performance, and as an outcome variable. The NASSP Student Satisfaction 
Survey has ei^t sades: teachers; fellow students; schodwork; student 
activities; student discipline; deciaon-maklng opportunities; school build- 
ings, su{^ies, and upk^; and ccHnmunicadon. 

Data from the NASSP surveys erf teacher and student satisfaction, and 
information from the site visits support the fdtowing generalizations. 

1. Student satisfacticn Is not a predictor of stHent perceptions of 
seif-efficacy. Student self-eflficary scores are reported in Table 5.1. 
TTiese scores were (^Hained from the Brookover Self-Concept of 
Ability scale, which is included in NASSFs CASE Model. The 
self-efficacy scores are mean scores; the k>wer the score, the higher 
the reported level of self-efffcacy, Tte two h^hest composite 
setf-efficacy scorps were r^)ort^ for School #8 and School # 1 ; yet 
these same schouls were among the four with the lowest levels of 
reported student satisfection. Conversely, School #6 had the lowest 
student sdf-efficacy score but tl% third hi^st sUident satis&ction 
score. One obvious explan^ion of this disfwity is that student 
(^rceptions of their ac^mic seif-coi^pt are not derived from 
their pers<mal satisfaction with the school. Given the importance d" 
both concepts, however, schools stumid protmbly contini^ to mea- 
sure them to ifkntify the ne«l for appropriate interventions. 

2. Student satisfaction is most irifluenced by student relationships with 
teachers, and by opportunities to obtain needed services, to partic- 
ipate in the ttfe of the school, and to receive recogmtion for 
accomplishments. Student satisfaction was hi^st in stable schools 
with stable le^rship and stable t^ching personnel. In the two 
schools liking these cmiditions (School #1 and School #7), 
student satisfiu;tk>n was lower. No meanin^I relationships were 
not^ between levels of student sati^action and such variables as 
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socioe(^iioniic i>wm, ethnicity, or nature of the curriculum. Btrdc- 
ulariy noteworthy was ths Isck of any predictat^ relationship 
between stability in the sttKient pc^iation and the levels student 
satisfocti<m. 

3 . Lewis of teacher or student satirfactkm are not strong predictors of 
student achievemeru. School #7 had relatively low satisfaction 
scores for both teiK^i^ and students, but its math and reining 
scores were r^tively high. School # 1 , with the lowest tocher and 
student satisfaction scores, had the lowest math score luid the 
second lowest reading score. School #5, with the second highest 
math and r^ii% scch^, reported the h^^ levels of teiu;h^ and 
student satiation. The^ findif^ are simibir to tlK>^ of many 
other res^uch studies that have investigeU^ the uninedictable 
relationship ctf satisfaction and ptoductivity. 

Both student sidi^tion and student imkluctivity a!e in^or- 
tant school outcomes. Teacher satisfaction is also desirpUe, linked 
in our findings to teacher retention and stability. Bejause of the 
variai:4e relaticmship t%t>^n sati^^tioi and {mxluctivity, how- 
ever, schools would do well to monitor both. 

4. Teacher job satirfactkm is not related directly to the teveb of 
expenditure at the schixU site. When tejK^her ^^action s(»res and 
per papA expmlitures were onnpEUied, no dir^t rel^icHishipmeiiged. 
Interviews with teachm durii^ the site visits also reconfinned a 
number of general conclusions reported in the research literature 
about employee job satisfaction. Compensation is an important 
factor in job satisl^tion, but other factors are dten more important; 
i.e., the relationship with one's supervisor, relatkmships with co- 
workers, opportunities to be informed about and involved in deci- 
sion making, and oppcMtuntties for advancement. Caution is appro- 
priate hiere. Stud^ often indicate higher levels of emptoyee job 
siuis^ttcm as chrcHu^k^kml or years of service with an em- 
ployer increase. In most of the schools studied, teacher personnel 
were experienc«l veterans, both in the pwrfession wid in their 
school. One school with relaUvely low teacher job satisfaction was 
tn the midst of a transition. 

Many schools will experience, through retirement, substantiid 
Changes in personnel during the next decade. Planning will be 
needed in these schools to sustain teacher job satisfection during 
these transitions. No clear reaction of this need was observed in 
any of the sites visits. 

Productivity: ^ectiveness and ^ciency 

How efifective and how efficient were these eight schools selected as 
repre^ntative of America's high schools? A num^r of outcome measures 
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are included in the N ASSP CASE Model to detennine tte effectiveness of 
a school: total achievenient (combing math and reading sabres); percent- 
age of students receivii^ discii^inary rderrais; percental of students 
passing all courses; student satisfiuition (NASSP Student Satisfaction 
Survey); student self-efiKacy (Brookover Self-Corn^ of Ability scale); 
aiKl, the percentage of stiKients completing the school year (not dropping 
out). 

The ma£h and reading scwes in lyjle 5.1 are report«l as standard 
scores with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 100. Schools #2, #5, 
#7, ax^ #8 have math mi reiKiii^ so^^ that are above aN^rage. SchcKd 
#6 slightly below aven^, while Schools #1 and #3 have low scorns. 

llie CASE battery iiK^Hporates the ProdiK^vity Analysis Support 
System (Ri\SS) developed by \l^and and Auti^Ua tiessent and their 
colleagues {im) at the University of Texas-Austin. PASS WMnputes an 
efficiency analysis for each ^.hcol. Data fw the PASS variaWes are also 
report^ in TkWe 5.1. Thi PASS score summarizes how cost-eflfective a 
school is in relation to selected imxluctivlty outc(Hnes, @ven its :evels of per 
pupil expenditure. 

A careful reading ctf 'Hible 5.1 suggests two generalizations about the 
sample site schools. 

1 . An effective school may be either efficient or inefficient; an efficient 
school may be either effective or ineffective. If effectiveness is 
considered fmnmrily in teims of stiKient achievement ami satia- 
tion, Scho(^s #2, #5, and #8 may be classifi^ as effective. School 
#7, althojgh efficient and hi^ achieving, has relatively low teacher 
and student climate and satisfaction scores. School #3, with aver- 
a^ scores for climate and satiation but low scores for student 
achievement, is efficient but not eflMve. School #6 has good 
scores for teacher and student satisfaction and cUmate but low 
av<*.'^ scores for achievement, and is moderate, at best, in 
efBn»mcy. SchcKrf #1 is both inefftetive and inefficient. 

2. Student se(f-efficacy is important to school efficiency. Self-eflRcacy 
scores contribute significantly to the efficiency of schools. In other 
research, student self-efficacy scores (self-concept of ability) are 
correlated with such outcome measures as student retention, stu- 
dent completion of an acaiemic program, and student ** willingness 
to try." An important ftmctlon of schools, generally accepted in the 
American cJilture, is to maintain and increase the self-esteem <rf 
students. Increasing self-esteem probably contributes to a school's 
cost-effectiveness by decreasing the costs associated with truancy 
and remediation ami improving student academic achievement. 

leadership for Effectiveness 

Of the eight schools studied, three could readily be classified as 
effective. These schools were characterized by positive teacher and student 
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4. Tl^prindi^ was pot^v^i^ placing eii4:4iasis on pnxiuctivity 
success, dten on measures of student perf(HT<iai»^ mandated by 
external fcmxs. Productivity was seen as "the name of the game" 
and satisfiK^ion was perceived as "serendiiMtousr although "si- 
ting feculty to woiic together" was also a primary goal and indicator 
of success. 

5. The principal and the members of the administration were perceived 
as a team, one that Mms {Houd of the schixA and visible in the school 
and at school events. Team leadership styles varied, depending in 
pati on tl^ principal's manner of delegation, but the team was 
evi(knt to all ai^ invdv^ in all aspects (tf schod of^ution. Input 
was r^dily given and fi^b^k receiv&i. Communicati<Mi flour- 
ish^. 

6. Tightly coupled or close supervision of instruction was not a 
common fe^uie, but the mors effective schools did have formal 
and/or informal input and fmiback m^anisms that were mrnie 
focusea on instniction than in the less eff^tive sc}k)oIs. Strong 
departn^ntal structures were tj^^icai, with ginning and supervision 
from a dei^rtment chmipei^on, clear idenuncation with a member 

the administrative team, and fr^uent f^imck fhim the {Hinci- 
pal. In one of Uie most effective schods, teachers report^ ixith a 
stroi^ department structure and clear instructional leadership by 
the principal. Clinical supervision was us«J for visitir^, observing, 
and providing f^teck to each of the teachers in this relatively large 
high school (afpx>ximately 1 ,400 stiKlents). By contrast, teachers in 
one of the other schools comment^ that their colleagues "teach 
pretty much what they want, leaving wide gaps in some areas while 
bating other areas to d^th." 

7. I^inci^^s and other members of the administrative teams (including 
coordinators and department chairpersons exerci»ng delated 
authority) were per^^ived as piacii^ emphasis on continuous pro- 
fessional devek>pment. Faculty involvement was emphasized in 
training and inservice. Even the effective schojls, however, had 
some faulty members who resisted suggestions for im{m)vement. 
One princifml remained that some of his teachers told hdm: "Don't 
bring back anything new. We have enough to do." 

8. In the effective sclK)ois, students had relatively litUe participation in 
school ^vemance, but felt that their views were considerd. AH 
three schools rated most effective had extensive programs for 
recognizing student acccnnplishments both in academics and activ- 
ities. StiHient nmis and concerns were m^or to{»cs of discussion in 
the advi^ry committ^ meetings attend^ by our research teams 
during site visits. 



Brodcover and Le»}tte (1977), among others, have reported school 
environments characterized by "a sense of dynamic tension,*' or "a sense 
of complacency," or "a sense of futility." These phrases seem apt for the 
eight schools visits. In the efii^tive schools, a dynamic tension existed 
between past and present and future, with emphasis given to recognition of 
pre^nt acc^Hnpii^ui^nUi and a sensi thai "we can do tetter*' and * 'we are, 
at least in p^, masters our own d«!>lin>." By contrast, other schools had 
a sense &i com|ria<%ncy. '* We're dang the best we can." Mechanisms for 
input «id ^ar^ decision making ur^mmon in ti^se schools (e.g., 
advisory courts or faculty m^ngs focused on the impHtivenient of 
instruction). 

In one sch(xA oi moderate efifectiveness, the princif^ emphasize 
^tisfaction and human reiati<mships mcH^ than performance or prcKluctiv- 
ity. No balance seen^ to exist. The princi{^ was highly visitrfe. On a daily 
basis, he visited classes and often participated in teacher-led discussions. 
Positive feedback about classes and teachers was commonplace. Relation- 
ships were relaxed and informal, and the principal was described by teachers 
and students as "the most pc sitive person we have ever met .... the best 
ch^iteler we kiKjw." The princii^'s view <^ gcKKi teaching, however, 
was ambiguous. Standardize test scwes were declining in the school, but 
teachers reported that the princii^ "understands that grades and test 
scores are not all the teacher's fault." In tl^ final analysis, nof^ of the 
principal's supportive m^hanisms was oriented to instructional improve- 
ment. 

Less efft^ve schools in the study were characterized by problems 
symptomatic c^a sense of complacency or futility. 

• Administrators ami teachers expressed concern that the community 
was not supportive of their sch<K)ls and that little could be done to 
improve the prevailing situation. 

• The principal of one school h^d little authority and autonomy to lead. 
The administrative t^m was fragmented and feculty involvement 
was lacking. One of the most respected teachers voiced the perva- 
sive sense of hopelessness: "Hiere is no direction in this school. If 
I felt better i^xmt the leadership, I wouldn't be taking early retire- 
ment. We (teachers) wmit to do better, to improve our programs, but 
the Board tells us, 'What you're doing is gocKi enough'." Another 
teacher summed up the situation by saying: "I'm sick and tired of 
twing sick and tired!" It was common practice in this school to reject 
personal or role accountability and to bl^me others while expressing 
the view that "nothing can be done." 

• The "Candide Syndrome" was evident in two schools. ("Everything 
is for the best in the best of ail possible woilds.") No formal or 
informal go^-setting activities were apparent. Visible and meaning- 
M supervision instruction was minimal and routine or unpredict- 
i^le. The princij^ls of both schools were viewed as instructional 



leaders, but teachers did iK^t go to them or other membeis of the 
admimstrative t^m (including chairpersons) for pro&s^nal f^- 
Imk. Cata on student {^iformance were not shared in system- 
atic manner to enct^ira^ faculty decision making or goal setting. 
Generally, a sense <rf complacency prevailed. One teacher epito- 
mized the general attitiKie in both schools: "I supfxise the priiKnpal 
is the instructional l^der but we're doing all we can and we're doing 
a good job!" 

To overcome these complacent attitudes, prindi^s must wodk with 
teachers to increase data-ba&ed decision making. Schcx^ls can be both 
satisfying and productive. But what is more important, they can be more 
^ti^ng and more prcKluctive. 




Summary and 
Recommendations 



nr^K hi^ schod principalship has b^n linked in r^nt years to 
school eSectivei^ss ainJ collaborative leadership ai^rc^i^ in the educa- 
tional literature. Little research exists, however, on the formative processes 
of eff^ttve leadership. Are principals actually providing instructional 
leadership? Are they ^tually using coU^x)rative oi^^ini^^ional appro£K:h^? 

Hie fmrix>se this study was to address some of these unanswered 
questions. Specifically, the study focus^ cni three Imsic questions: 

1 . How are administrative teams oi^aniz^ and how do they solve 
pix^ems iiKi make de^sions? 

2. What is the administrative team's definition of instructional leader- 
ship and how is it oper^icHisdized? 

3. How does the administrative team achieve optimum productivity 
and satisfaction in tt^ school? 

The plan of the study include procedures for school sel^tion, data 
collection and analysis, and the cross-case reportii^ of findings. 

Sample Selection 

In past N ASSP studies of effective principals and schods (Gc^on and 
Mclntyre, 1978; Keefe et al., 1^3), subjects were select^ by nomination of 
st^e ami i^oiml experts and schcK>i success evaluate solely on reputa- 
tional factors. For this study, the research team used a sample of principals 
whose knowMge and performance of generic ^ministr^ve skills were 
known from the N ASSP Assessment Center program. The schools of these 
princij^s were profile using the NASSP D}m]:^hensive Asses^ent of 
School Environn^nts (CASE) Imttery of instruments. Hence, sp^ific 
information Bbmi both principals and schcK)ls was known and us^ in the 
selection of the samfde and in the analysts of performance characteristics. 

A purposive sample of 74 principals was drawn from the population of 
some 4,000 trained assessors in NASSP^s Assessment Center prqp^. 
These assessors were highly trained to evaluate potential school adminis- 
trators in the 12 generic skills of the pro-am. Thirty-seven of these 
principals were rated well above aver^ in assessor skills (an "A** group). 
The remaining 37 were about average (a **B'* group). 

Methodology 

CASE data were collected on more tlutn 90 variables in 32 eateries in 
all 74 schools. Data from 8 vari^les were used in the selection process to 
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identify schocris fw ate visits. Data from the remmning varied^ were 
analyzed for quantitati^ comparisons across schods, as reported in 
Chapter II of this stwiy. 

Ei^t schods were ^ilected for site visiis. Two of the schools were 
chosen because their seiection variables estaWished them as upper and 
lower benchnmrks erf tlw sam{^. TTie remaining six schools were chosen 
for interesting or anomakws fectors in their selection variables. Each school 
was visited f<xr three days by two re^archers. Five prepared interview 
protocols were used to collect data from sclKxd administrators, teachers, 
and parents (as needed) on the thrw basic research qtKstions. Classrooms 
were vidted, stiKlent grcnq^ interview^, ami archival data examined. 

After the visits, case studio were prepared acrording to a common 
format. The comf^ted case studies were distributed to the members erf the 
<»iginal research tmm for crossn^se analyses of the three basic research 
questi<His. The results of these cross-case analy^ are jwesented in Chap- 
ters III, IV, and V of this study. 

Quantitative Data 

The char^eristics of the 74 ^mple schools were profiled on N ASSP's 
Comprehensive Assessment (rf School Environments (CASE) battery. The 
f^incinals (rf these schools were examined in two groups, those rat«i above 
avera^ in assessor skills {"A" principals), and those rated aiwut average 
("B" principals). Subsequently, more than 80 variables were studied in 32 
categories of the CASE instrument, including those dealing with goals, 
policies, r^ulations, f^rsonnel, and change. 

Three variables were select^i to measure school effectiveness: student 
achievement, student satisfaction, and student success. Achievement was 
measure by combining student scores in reading and mathenmtics. Satis- 
faction was measured by a specific rating scale in tl^ CASE battery. 
Success was defined as the percentage of students passing all courses. All 
three variables were independent; that is, no correlattcm was found between 
them. 

Because of school differences, achievement, satisfaction, and success 
were not utili^ as direct measures of school effectiveness; rather, re^s- 
sion analyses were performed to predict expected scores to account for 
situational fectors such as student population differences. Additional vari- 
ables were retained only if proven stable over time and only if available 
from teacher and principal reports. Stiident reports of inputs were rejected 
as subject to possible mismterpretation since the effectiveness vari^^s 
themselves were taken from student instmments. 

Three variables were found (at or near the level of significance) to 
predict stiKlent achievement: ( 1) the percental of students receiving free or 
reduced-cost lunches, (2) the availabiUty of budget resources, and (3) the 
percentage of students in remedial classes. Four other variables were 
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related to stiKSent sati^actk»i: (1) the level df tesudhsr commitii^t, (2) the 
school's dropout rate, (3) the levd oi vandalism at the scbs^A, and (4) tl^ 
age the school buihling. No variaMes cc^rdated with student 
siKX^ «^ikh is pftri»Uy a widiin-sdtod rather than a i^tw^n-schod 
variaUe. Stud^t si^cess was elimiimt^ from ftirtii^ constdmticm. 

Schools were divided tc^ anaiyss into three adiie^^nent and three 
satisfieiction (^^ories: (1) schools that scored lUx^ve wtet mij^t h&/e 
expected, (2) schools scoring betow expectatkm, ai«i (3) scIkxjIs scoru^ at 
about the level of exp^^tatkHi. Sdtods hi all three eateries were exam- 
iiHkl by imndpal type, stud^t aduevonem, ami stud^tt s^s&ction. Two 
two-way £uialy^ variazK^ (ANOVA) w^ cm«iucted— ][mnct{Md type by 
achievement and prindpal type by sati^nioR— with the foilo«4i« residts: 

PrUicipal ^ectiveness. DiS^m:^ in princflial effiK^veness were 
fcHind in thrm £un^: pat%ptions ctf %hodl paitit^sation in decisi<»i 
makmg, and ructions to change. Type **B" prindpals were more likely 
than the type "A" princii^s to support ^diool g^s that stressed: (a) 
increasing studm skills, <b) incr^ng cost-^ectiven^, (c) maximizing 
school time, and (^^ iiK^reasing j^rent aiKi ccmununity invdvement. lype 
"B" principals were also more predispos^j toward change, especially if the 
ctonges involved undmt£utdii^ student n^s, soliciting input fnrni those 
affected by decisions, evaluating programs, and conveying openness to 
su^esticms. CcMiversely, type "A" princij^s Vif&e nme involved in policy 
and program d^sions. No oth^ statistically significant di£feren<^ were 
found. 

Student Achievement. Given the huige number <rf variables examined, 
differences in student achievement were few enoi^ to have ot^nirred by 
simple chance. The principals in the school > that scored at the expected 
level (rfachievem/int v r. better in d!r»:ting s tud«int belmvior and haCilUng 
physical plant mkuntenance. The principals of these scluxds were also more 
likely to: (a) ensure adequate '.upport services for teiu;hei3, (b) expem! 
fewer resound on public information ami cmnmunity relations, aiul (c) 
enforce regulations on student employment. Principals of schools scoring 
below exp^tation spent more ftinds on public relations than iheir col- 
leagues. No significant differeuces were found among the three categories 
schools on any of the other variables. 

Student Satisfaction Again, statistically significant difiTerences on this 
measure were so few that chance oo:urrence ccmid b<A ^ ruled out. The 
)^nci{^s df schools that were rated about as expect^ indicated strong 
district regulation 0$ evaluation end instruction. Ironically, these principals 
also reported greater particif^on in policy d^isicms and program evalua- 
tion, liie principals of schools that scor^ ^ve exp^tation p\&c^ less 
emphasis on goals relating to athletics and on programs for exceptional and 
vocational students. 

Principall School interactions. Comparisons types of principals by 
the schools* exp^t^ effectiveness produced some interesting but confus- 
ing findings. In schools scoring at ihe expected level, type "A" principals 
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iiaiicated grater tevds <tf tcad»r commitment than "B" principals, and 
hei^ten^} saUs^tion teachers and stuctents alike. These jmncipals 
also were more fikdy to report poative perceptions school climate by 
both students and teachers. 

In the schools that sc&^d above expectation, type "B" principals 
reported h^her teacher p^ceptions <rf school climate, and hi^ier levels of 
student and teacher satis^to am! teacher commitment, lype "B" 
IHincipals in th^ schods were more l&ely than xhi^ type "A" counter- 
parts to be satisfied with thdr current prc^^ams, althoi^ they did pl^ 
KHiKwhat greats stress on fm^^ms for bodi special am! ct^ege-bmmd 
students. type "B" principals tended to empha^ student discipline 
while thdr type "A" cminteiparts stressed student att«idas(% nd^. 

To furth^- (^implicate the picture, in sctods that scored below what 
m^t have been exp^ed, type "B" praici;»ls were hmh* likely to enfcHt^ 
studrat attendance r^jlatitms. These type "B" prindi^s also reported 
greater staff understanding of students, more pc^tive student ami teacher 
percepticms d school climate, and h^her levels <rf student sati^iM^tion. 

The quantitative finding, then, are not clearcut Corrdatttms between 
priiK^i^ p^ibrmance in asses^r traimng skills and ^lecific asp^te of 
s«iool eff«;tiveness are tm very helpful, esj^aally when measin^ against 
exp«;tations in particular situations. It wcnild s^m that eith«- imndpal skill 
in assessment is not a good predictor (rf actual skiU in school management 
or that tmndpal p^formance is best ju<^ only in the toral school context. 

'Die Administrative Team 

The first m^jor research question of the study asked, "How are 
administrative teams oiganized, and how do they solve problems and make 
decisions?" Interviews and other data ^thered during school visits support 
the fdtowit^ generalizations on this question. 

Team Composition and Functions. The ^iministi^ive team always 
inchided the assistant principal(s) a.^1 often other staflf meml^rs. The size 
and compositkm of the t^m ^nerally reflated functional representation 
(dej^rtments, services, teacher roles, etc.). Some t^ms met reg^lariy with 
fonnal agendas; others periodically or informally Tfeam members, espe- 
cially assistant principals, were del^«l authority m defined areas of 
responsibility (e.g., subjer* area supervision, scheduling or attendance, 
etc.). In every instance, principals reserve! veto power over team deci- 
sions, but exercised it judiciously. 

Problem-Solving, Planning, and Decision-Making Practices. The 
administrative team was the arena, in almost every case, for addressing 
problems and conditions in the schools requiring probler jiving, planning, 
and dedsrori making. Advisory bodies foUowed wri^.wn procedures to 
identify problems and propose sohitions for consideration by the adminis- 
trative team. The planning process began with individual staff members and 
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faulted in departmental and sdiool plans timt were strw^y implemented 
and evaluate. Assistant principals and department chairpersons were 
given full authority in their delisgated areas of responsiijiUty and were 
supported by principals in making, a^Htiving, and fdiowing up on da:i- 
sions. The more effective i^ncipals v^rere both open to input and d«:isive in 
leadership. 

Variations Amtmg Sdiools: Four Underiymg Factors. Every school in 
the sample confronted unique internal and external conditions. The admin- 
istrative t^m coordinated data gatl^i^ and inftMination sharing on these 
conditions to support dSorts in problem solving, plannii^, ami decision 
making. Fbur underiying factors determined administrative team success in 
(^nfrcmting such laid variations as schod size, prindf^ leadership style 
and proficiency, pnrtjlem severity, and resmirce availability. 

• Team sik«ss depend^ most radically on the degree of autonomy 
acxonied the school by tte district. Undi^ retftrictions hampered 
and disc(mra^ team dforts and wast^ time. 

• The position power or prestige <4 the principal within the school 
shap«l the ability erf the administrative team to act decisively on 
issues ai^ proWems or to t»c^>me immer^ in conflict. Effective 
prirK^ijals set expectatitms, assumed control and established clear 
problem-sol vii^ and decision-making |Moc«lures. 

• The school-community environment with its local values, expecta- 
tions, and problems placed limits on administrative team action and 
success. Existing coiiditions such as low school-community esteem 
for academic excellence, severe security or dnjg problems, or 
conflicts over mles or pro(^ures were often almost impossible to 
surmount. The prireipalship, at least in large schools, is too big for 
most individuals to manage. Even a team has trouble at times. 

• Staff member competence, diversity, and stability conditioned the 
range of services ami the quality of problem solvii^ and decision 
making available to a school. Hie administrative team was most 
successful when staff memters were pixrficient, insightful, and 
conscientious. 

The Role of the Principal. The most eff^tive schools had strong and 
creative principals. These principals, working with their administrative 
teams: (1) set the agenda and f<MTned needed advisory groups and coali- 
tions, (2) created a positive image for the schools, (3) pursued autonomy for 
themselves and the schools, (4) delegated authwity at all levels, (5) brou^t 
innovative projects, training opportunities, and new resources to their 
schools, (6) anticipated impending issues and changes and planned accord- 
ingly, and (7) staffed creatively to achieve a diverse constituency in their 
schools. 

Instructional Leadership 

The second major research question was, "What is the administrative 
team's view of instructional leadership and how is it oi^rationalized?" The 
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main body of effective school's research and educational leadership litera- 
ture has repeatedly emphasized the importamre of instructional leadership. 
Site visits probed the issues of instnictKMial leadership, its definitions, goals, 
strategies, and behaviors. Interview protocols and observation explored the 
nature of this leadership and how it was exercised in the schools. 

What It /s Not. Instructional leadership is not a discrete set of 
behaviors or activities siKh as ordering curriculum materials, monitoring 
and evaluating teachers, or providing staff development. It is not just a 
responsible attitwte to provide support for ^Kxi teaching: adequate mate- 
rials, a stable climate, good student discipline, and a general attitude 
conducive to effective instruction. It is not simply a philosophical bias, a 
written mission statement, or rhetoric about the importance of instruction. 

What It Is. Instructional leadership is the initiation and implementation 
of planned chants in a school's instructional pn^ram, through the influ- 
ence and direction of various constituencies in the school. Instructional 
leadership begins with an attitude, an expressed commitment to student 
IMToductivity, from which emanates values, behaviors, and functions de- 
signed to foster student satisfaction and achievement. Instnictional leader- 
ship is: 

• -4 Shared ResptmsibHity. The most common pattern was the admin- 
istrative team providing support to department chairpersons who 
exercised functional leadership by working with faculty members in 
various departments. Chairpersons were often assisted by district 
supervisors or consultants. 

• Situational. It hinges frequently on team or individual strengths in 
defined areas at a particular time in a sf^ific fdace under a precise 
set of circumstances. It requires vision, flexibility, and common 
sense. It may be highly supportive or highly directive, depending on 
the circumstances. It may even fly against conventional wisdom. 

• Planned. When planning was present, positive changes occurred. 
When no planning existed, no strategies were available, and nothing 
happened. The most sophisticated school possessed a long-range 
(five-year) plan, updated yeariy with input from teachers, students, 
and parents. The process incorporated topical study groups, depart- 
mental and teacher objectives, and a total school plan. 

• Enhanced hy a Common Purpose. The most effective schools 
exhibited general agreement among all segments of the population 
about the primary purposes of schooling. These purposes were 
invariably stutk'nt< entered. A willingness existed to sacrifice and 
exert great effort to improve instructional opportunities for students. 
These shared purposes promoted mutual respect and trust in the 
schools. 

• Involved in Risk Taking. The more risks taken, the more people 
involved in risk-taking behavior, the better the outcomes. Risk- 
takinf. behavior is probably necessary because of the bureaucratic 



natut% of schools and schod districts. Principals were regulariy 
frustrate with their inability to deal expeditiously with prt*lems 
unique to tte local school. They were forced to "go through the 
channels." The more successful principals often bypassed the red 
t^ or act^ pemlir^ approval. They simply refused to let bureau- 
cracy strangle innovation. 
• Characterized by I^ormed Behaviors. Instructional l^ers inte- 
^ed attitudes and behaviors. They behaved in ways thm would 
have a positive eflfect on t^hers or students or pn^^s. Leader- 
ship vas goal-directed. AH leader behaviors were directed to the 
improvement of the instructional program. Classroom observation, 
for example, was link^ with discussion of sp»:ific instructional 
behaviors. 

Essential Nature of the Instructional Leader 

Several other qualities characteristic of instructional leaders were 
observed in our site visits. These qualities are more ^ective and intuitive 
than those discus^ atK>ve. 

1. Instructiond leaders know what they believe. They woric *^ard to 
stay abrea^ of issues and knowl^ige affecting schools ami s- jdents, 
to form beliefs about these issues and facts, and to let these beliefs 
guide their decisions. 

2. Instructional leaders are aware of how important it is to start off 
right. The leader's will to lead must be established relatively early if 
h^she is to challer^ existing ideas and practices and assert usefiil 
control. Otherwise, ccmsider^ upheaval and interpersonal con- 
flict can occur. 

3. Instructional leaders make decisions in the best interests of their 
primaty clients. They put student needs ahead of the needs of 
others— tethers, \xm6 members, parents. 

4. Instructional leaders do not ignore problems; they relentlessly seek 
them out and deal with them. Real problems never go away. 
Leaders are prdslem solvers. They understand that the function of 
leadership is to solve problems, not avoid them. 

5. Instructional leaders pay attention to the little things. Instructional 
leaders are not certified by simply doing their m^or, rKjuirwl.id? tasV s. 
They are noted for their attention to detail and for caring actions. 

6. Instructional leaders earn their mantles. The expectation that 
principals now f^rform as instructional leaders influences perct!>- 
tions of their successful performance. Effective principals work *o 
earn their mantles of leadership. 

Satisfaction and Productivity in Schools 

The final major research question was, "How does the administrative 
team achieve optimum productivity and satisfaction?** U.S. schools are 
expected to be satisfying places for students and teachers to work, effective 
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in pnrnK^ng student mitccMnes judg^ desiraUe by society, and efficient in 
using resources to accomplish these ends. The quantitative data collected 
by the CASE battery and the research team observations suggest complex 
relationships among satisfaction, effectivei^s, and efficiency. But a:hool 
success can be defined and measured in terms <^ these and relate! 
variables. 

Influence of School Climate. Climate reflects school culture. If a school 
has a positive climate, its cultural norms and expectations are positively 
perceived. Teacher and student climate were systematically measured by 
the NASSP School Climate Survey in the eight schools visited. Several 
conclusions can be drawn fixm these survey data and from other informa- 
tion gathered during the site visits. 

1. Systematic monitcning of school climate, as perceive! by students 
and teachers, is not a common practice in schools. Only half the 
schools visited had previously collected any climate data. 

2. Teacher and student perceptions (rf climate within a sin^e school 
building can differ to such a d^ree that the views <^ the one group 
may not predict those of the other. Significant differences in teacher 
and student perceptions existed in half the schools visited. 

3. Perceptions of school climate are influenced by conditions toth 
internal and external to tire school. Lack of perceived district 
support (external) and the imncipal's philosophy and credibility 
(internal) were powerful shaping fi^tors in the schools we visited. 

4. School climate is perceived in a more positive manner when a 
schcKjl has an effective principal and administrative team, regardless 
of the leadership style employed. Climate was positive in sample 
schools when the principal was perceived as strong, stable, and 
predictable. Leadership style was not a factor. 

Satisfaction as an Explanatory, Mediating, and Cutcome Measure. 
Student, teacher, and parent satisfaction with a school may be construed as 
an explanatory (or input) variable that affects climate perceptions and 
student productivity. Student satisfaction may also be a mediating variable 
influencing student achievement, and an outcome variable— one of the 
outputs intended by the school. Satisfaction and other data cdlected in the 
sample schools support the following generalizations. 

1. Student satisfaction is not a predictor of student perceptions of 
self-efficacy. Student academic self-concept in the schools we 
visited did not depend on the students" sense of satisfaction with the 
school. 

2. Student satisfaction is most influenced by relationships with teach- 
ers, and by opportunities tool nin needed services, to participate in 
the life of the school, and to . ^ceive recognition for accomplish- 
''-^nts. Student satisfaction was highest in stable schools, with 

stable leadership and teaching personnel. 59 
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3. Levels of t^her or student satt^actkni are not stitmg f»«ltctors of 
student achievement. TTie relationship tetween satisfaction and 
pixKliictivity was bcHh inconsistent and unpredictable (ccmfirming 
other simitar research). 

4. Teacher job satisfaction is not directly related to the levels of 
expenditure at the ^hool site. Compensation was an important 
consideration in teacher job satisfaction, but other f^tcH^ such as 
job relationships and advancement opportunities v^ftre more impor- 
tant. 

Pr(Hii4Ctiviry: Effectiveness and Efficiency. Data from six outCOTie 
n.easures were collected in the sample schools. ThQ^ measures of effec- 
tiveness were compared with ether variabtes and also with the schcK>rs 
efficiency or cost-^ffectiver^ss. Two genei^izations can fc^ made atK)ut 
th'^se relationships. 

1 . An effective school may be either efficient or inefficient; efficient 
school may be either effective or ii^ffective. Both sets of ccHKiitions 
were amply evident in the sample schods. 

2. Student self-efficacy is impcmant to school efficiency. Increasing 
student self-esteem prc^bly contributes to a school's cost- 
effectiveness by decreasing truancy and the need for remedial 
programs and by improving student achievement. 

Leadership for Effectiveness. The most effective schools visited in our 
study bad a strong principal and a funcliot^ing administrative team. Several 
common conditions prevailed in these schrols. 

1 . The administrative team met regulariy and consulted informally on 
a day-to-day basis. Systematic planning (M:curred and a collegial 
attitude was evident. 

2. Advisory committees or councils were form^ as needed and met 
regulariy to communicate about school issues, to plan, and to 
respond to crises. 

3. The principals accepted resfwnsibility for what happened in the 
schools. They were adept at seeking input from others and delegat- 
ing responsibility and authority. 

4. Principals emphasized productivity and success. Faculty coopera- 
tion was encourage as the basic foundation of success. 

5. School administrators were perceived as a team that encouraged 
pride « cooperation « and communication in the school. 

6. Strong departmental structures were evident, but close supervision 
was uncommon. Communication fc^u^ on improving instruction. 

7. Principals and the administrative team emphasized continuous 
professional development and faulty involvement in training and 
inservice. 
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8. Student views were consMeml and their accomplishments recog- 
nized, but students had Httie direct participation in schod gover- 
nance. 

Less eff«;tive schools in the study were charactenzed by probtems an.i 
issues symptomatic of a sense of complacency or futility. 

• Lack of community support. 

• Lack of administrative direction and faculty involvement. 

• Little fiMinal or informal goal-setting, supervisicm of instruction, or 
regular communication and interaction among administrators and 
teadiere. 

Conclusions and Recom^^endatkms 

A study erf this sc<^ uncovers many findings, some of which are 
anomatous and unhel(rful, while others provide the basis for school im- 
provement initiatives, future planning, or additional research. This second 
phase of High Scfwol Leaders and Their Schools su^sts the following 
n^ior conclusions and r^x>mmendations. 

1 . The relationship between princi|mls' assessor skills and their skills 
in school management was not clearcut. The quantitative findings 
did not su^st any clear directions for school improvement or 
principal prcrfessional development. 

2. TTie most effective sch<x>ls had functioning administrative teams, 
and supplementary advisory bodies to assist in the problem 
solvii^g, planning, and d^ision-making i^wesses. The team pro- 
vided a focus for appropriate delegation of responsibility and 
authority. The more systematic Uiese arrangements, the more 
effective the school was perceived. 

3. The most effective schools had strong and creative principals. 
Enlightened leadership was fundamental to school success. 

4. Administrative team success w^ limited primarily by the level of 
fcctiool autonomy, ibi position power of the principal, the school- 
community envlroninent, and staff members' comp^ence, diver- 
sity, and stability. Coordinating data ^thering and information 
sharing on these conditions was the first and primary task of the 
princifml and £^ministrative team. 

5. Instructional leadership was not an administrative monopoly. Nei- 
ther was it simply an attitude nor a discrete set of behaviors or 
activities. Its primary focus was plann«f chan^ in the school's 
instT'ctional propam through influencing and directing behaviors. 
It was most commonly excrcis^ by department chairpei^ns with 
the support of the school adminisu^ive team and the assistance erf 
district supervisors. 
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6. Instructiofml lemiership was a shared responsibility, situatiimd, 
planned, student-centered, risk-oriented, and informed. The most 
successful instruction^ leaders incorporated more of these char- 
acteristics. 

7. Beliefs, beginnings, and best interests were characteristic of suc- 
cessful instructional leaders. They knew what they telieved, 
asserted useful control eariy, and placed student needs above all 
others. TT^y were also problem solvers and attentive to details. 
They earned their mantles of leadership. 

8. A positive school climate was evidence of a functioning school 
culture. ITie climate of a sch<K)l was perceived more positively if 
the principal was perceived as strong, stable, and predictable. 

9. Student satisfaction with school was highest in stable schools^, with 
stable leadership and teaching personnel. 

10. Student self-esteem was imjK^rtant to school efficiency or cost- 
eflFectiveness. Well-functioning students very likely reduced school 
costs in truancy and remediation and achieved more successfully. 

Final Impressions 

A few lingering impressions merit further examination when the 
NASSP again stijdies high school leaders at the close of this century. The 
next study of the higii schwl principalship should address these que lions. 

1. Have schools established truly functional administrative teams in 
the 1990s to support instructional leadership and schcKJl improve- 
ment? 

2. Has instructional leadership changed in character? Has it been freed 
from current bureauci^tic restraints? Have principals truly learned 
to he instructional leaders? 

3. Have schools, since 1988, utilized systematic program evaluation to 
produce organized data for decision making and intervention plan- 
ning? 

4. What practices have schools adopted to facilitate the transitions 
anticipated from the large-scale retirements of educational person- 
nel in the I99fe? Have these practices been effective in helping 
schcK)!s to retain the positive environments which have resulted, to 
a large degree, from people working together for long periods of 
time? 

5. Have schools systematically monitored student satisfaction and 
productivity and achieved a balance between these two broad 
indicators of effective schooling? 
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Api^ndix A 



NASSP ASSBSSOR HANDBOOK 
Dimensions Measumd by Each Exercise 



Ukron 

Perswral'' In- Case Sshd^c 

Generic Skills Intenriew Ba^tets Study Exam 



Problem Analysis 






X(E) 


X(E) 


Judgment 




X{E) 


X(E) 


X(E) 


Organizational Ability 




xm 


m) 


X|E) 


Decsiven^ 




X(E) 


X{E) 


Leadership 






X{E) 


Sensitivity 


X(E)* 


X(E) 


X(E) 




Range of Interests 


X{E) 






Pefsonal Motivation 


X(E) 








Educational Viaiues 


X(E) 


X 


X(E) 


X(E) 


Stress Toteram^ 


X{E) 




X(E) 


X{E) 


Orrt Communication 


X(E) 




Written Communication 




X(E) 


(E) 





•(E) indicates the experts though! a particutar skMi dimension was assess^ in this Assessment Center 
cofTn^onent 

^AJI skills were judged to be evident in at teast sonre part of the interview: (E) is indicated for tho^ for which 
Jut^mente were most consfetent. 
indicates the Assossor Training Manual suggests that a skill be asse^ed by a particular exercise. 
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ANmTERACT1VEM0De.0FTHE SCHCK3L ENVIRONtteiT 
(WITH SCHOOL CUMATE AfW SATSFACTTON AS MBMAT1NG VAnABLES) 



S€:H<XJL OISTWCT 
AND COMMUNITY 
ENVHTONMENT 



SCHO<H. OR CLASSflOCM OWmOMiENT 



inputs 



SOQETAL 

C.WQfk 
Mobtmy 



STftlR:TURES 

A. Wealth and 
8ociai Class 

B. Biatus m^b 
Occupational 

& Caste (Race 
Sex. e!c.) 



BEUEFS^ATHTUDES. 
AffD ¥AiL^S 



ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHABACTe^TICS 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERtSnCS 



GOALS AMD OBJECTIVES 

B.0p©f«i<5nal 



OROA^M2ATlONiU_ 
CMARACTfflfSTICS 

♦LeaKlershJp 
•Pcritefes and FWIes 



CHARACTERISTICS Of 
OmHIPS AND INOIVIDUALS 

sM. admifsstratofs 

B, Expectations of Muctenls, 

C. Job satisfaction of 
^8^, mlrNm^ratofs 

O. Jot pefformanca of 

staff, adm*fTist«^fs 
E.Parefit and commurwty 

satisfaction and support 



SCHOOL CUMATE 

DiiTOtf© isth© 
retattvety efiduftng 
pattern of shaied 
perc€ptk3fi about the 
charKtefistttcs of an 
ofgamssfion and ^ 
members. 



SATI^ACTION 

Seiisl^actton is the 
student's afectfve 
peapc^tse to his or hef 
paftoilaf envhtfivnem! 
|e.g.," like of feel 
good ^)out..."). 



PRODUCTIVITY 

PftxtuctivKy fs the 
eff^tivef«ss and 
efftcter^ of 
attartvnen! of intended 
and unintended 
studer^ goals: 
ACogrtttve 
S.AftecHve 
C. Psychomotor 
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The variid^tes lisl^ am tht^ identified by NA^P^s ce on Effet^ve SctK^I 

Climate {November, 13%) b^^ on findings reported in the national validation 
study of the CASE Model (Schmitt & Doherty. 1988). 



Scho^ DistrM and Ctmummlty EmMromrmnt 



POP Populaii<m of the area in wMc^ the ^:h<H7l Is localed. 

SCHATT PBfcenl^ of ^^hoot-a^ chitdren in tfte ar^ ^rved by the school. 



GOV Whether the schiKri is public or private, ^urch-ielatm} or not 

MINORITY Psrc^ntege of minoriti^ enrc^ted in the ^^kk>1 

ULM^H Numt)er of sti^fents rec^ng free or r^uc^*prtce lunch^, 

REMEO Perc^tege of ^udents in ren^ial programs. 

BUOQRES Numt^ of aotMtt^ for whidi budgeted r^njrt^ are avaiiabSe. 

ELECT Nun*er of eiet^ve ccHirs^ in the curriculum. 

STUDEXP Average per fMjf M eicperKJiture (exclusive of capital outlay). 

CHGSCL Prindp^'s attitude tow^ change. 

ADMINPERF PsrtonrwK^ of the schwl's administrative team. 

TEACHSAL A^re^ tocher s^ry. 

STRATIO Student-teacher ratio. 

PROFRAT Parcentage of schrol employee who are professionals. 

TRANSFER Number of transfers in and out of the school. 

ATTEND Parentage of students in average daily attendance. 

SENG Number of students whose primary language is English. 

PHIER^L Prindp^ (^rc^tions of autonomy of action in the district 

PF¥kRTSCL Principal perc^tions of participation in school decisions. 

NOSTUDS Number of students enrolled in ttie school. 

SORESRUL Nature of student dress rul^ in tte ^^hool 

SEMPRUL Nature of stud^t employment rut^ in the school. 

GOALS lmf»>rtance of 14 elected school goals. 

TSATSCL Teacher satisfaction (NASSP TMCher Satisfaction Sun^), 

THIERSCL Teroher perceptions of autonomy of action in the dlstria or school 

TF^RTSCL Teacher perceptit. ts of participation In school decisions. 



School Ciimate 



TCLIMSCL Teacher Climate INASSP School Climate Survey) 
SCUMSCL Student Climate (NASSP School Climate Sun/ev) 



Oufcomes 



TDTACH Total achievement (combined reading and mathematics scor^). 

DISPSCL F^rcentage of students receiving disciplinary referrals, 

PASfiC Perc^tage of students pacing all courses. 

SSATSCL Student satisfaction (NASSP Student Satisfaction Sun^). 

SEFFSCL Student self-efficacy (Brrokover Self Concept of Ability scale), 

STUDCOMP Psrcentage of students completing the school year (not dropping out). 
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Productivity Anolj^ Suppc^t S^tem (RftSS) V^ab!^ 
bitheCASERfoctei 



Nine of the 34 variable identify in the national validation study c the CASE 
Model {Schmitt & Doiierty. 1^) also sen^ as variables in the Productivity Analysis 
Support System (PASS) to measure school efficiency or cost-effectiving (Wine- 
s', 1989). 



MATH Average 8tuc**jnt :ich^vBmOTt In mathematics (standard scor^). 

READINQ Averse student achievement in reading (standard scores), 

STUSAT Student satisfaction (NASSP Student Satisfaction Sunday). 

SEFFSCL Student ^^fficdcy (Brookover Self Concept of AWJlty scale). 

Inputs 



ATTEND 

EXPEND 

PCTNCMHilUN 

PCTNCKnUN 

TCTSTAflLE 



Percentage of students in average daily attendance. 
Average per pupil expenditure (exclusive of capital outl^). 
Percentage of students not reiving free or reduced-price lunches. 
Percentage of racial majority {nor minority) in tt^ school. 
F^rcent^e of student transfers in and out of the school. 
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Api^ndix C 



^immarir of CASE Wrtabtes Used 
in High SehocM Lradtrs md TMr 



D^iiptkm of VEinable 



OUTCOME VARIABLES 
^iKtent Achievement 

student Satisfaction 
(STUSAT) 
Student Success 
(PASS) 
PRECHCTOR VARIABLES 
Students' E^nemiic 
Static (liMCH) 
Budgeted Resource 
{BUD6RESS) 
R^nedial Students 
(REMED) 
Age of Building 
(AGEBLD) 
N^ndatism 

Dropout 

Teactief C<wmitment 

gCOMMIT) 
EXPUVNATORY VARIABLES 
PHncipal Perception 
of School Goals 



Comtrf ned scores on t^ of reading and n^th^atlcs 

C^iee of ^udent satisfactiw with sdiool and learning 
environment 

Percent^e of sttiden^ peeing all course 



f%r<^t^ of stuc^nts eltgit>le for fiee or reducedi^rice 
lurK* 

^^lat^ility of tudg'Jt^ r^urces for programs and 
activlttes 

Percentage of students in remedial programs 
A^ of building (in years) 
Number r* '^irious vandall^ incidwts last year 
SchcKTl drof^Hxt rate 

Degree of t^her commitment and loyalty to school and 
job 

Incre^ng skills of sttK^ntb (G0AL1) 
fr^rei^ng br^cith of course offers (GOVL2) 
Enhancing ^:hool athletic program (GO^) 
Enhancing cocurricular eu^tivfti^ (GQ<^L4) 
Upgradlr^ staff de^loj^n^li^en^ce (GOVL5) 
lm:ri^if^ progran^* ix^-effecth^eness (GOAL6) 
Upg^r^ ph^c^ resources (GC^LT) 
Achieving racial Integration (GOALS) 
Developing me^octe to maximize time {G0AL9) 
Upgrading progran^ tor ^^edai students (GCAL10) 
Uf^rading discipline plans/practices ((K3AL1 1) 
Increasing paren^t^mmunity im«)ivement (G0AL12) 
Upgrading ac^idemlc progran^ {GCML13) 
Upgrading vo<^ional programs (GQ^L14) 
(no important = 0; primary importance - 6) 
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Vari^te Name 



OescHf^km of N^^rie 



Writtoi Pdtey 
Statemer^fof 
Anendance, Dibss, 
and Empfoyment 



Principal 
PSutldpation m 
Decision Making 



Pflncif^l Autonomy 
in Decision Making 
(PDMAUT) 



R^Mjrc^ Available for 
Progmms and Activitl^ 



Cunicuium Guidance 
Supen^rsion Provided 



Aniount of District 
Regulation 



StiNlent attemten^ rul^ CSATmUL) 
Stud^ dress nii^ (SDRESRUL) 
Stud^ empto^nent ru^ (^MPRUL) 
Te^er^^alf attend^ira rule (TATTRUL) 
Tea^r/^aff dr^ rute (TDRESRUL) 
(m) = 0: strk% wfon^ = 3) 

Hiring d^i^H^ (PARTI) 
Promo^ ctecislons (f^T2) 
policy d^:isioTO <f^RT3) 
New prc^am dectstons (RriRT4} 
(mm = 0; atwa^ = 4) 

Little done witiKHit approval 
M€ridng d^:l^if^ dt^^raged 
matt^ must be referred 
Must ^ b^oie doing anything 
Ded^cms must have i^provai 
(Wse = 0; definitely true = 3) 

R>r ne^ ^a^sment (R^RRES) 
student activitl^ (MONfTRES) 

For student d^^lne (I^CPRES) 

For {ns^itcti<m^ $upefvisk>n <lf^STRRES) 

for teacher eveyuatfon (EVALRE&) 

For ^aff de\^l<^)ment (DEVEUtES) 
pn^ram evaluation <PfK>GRES) 
curriculum review and update (CURRRES) 

For re^^ of Ir^lructional matertoi (MATERRES) 

For ^jhool ImprovemOTt plans (IMPVffllES) 

For stiKlmt recognition/rei^^ (SRECRES) 

For teadier mcognltion/reward (TRECRES) 

For pamntai involvement (F^RENRES) 

for pubfic infomiaton & (immunity retatiors (INRJRRES) 

(no =^ 0:yes = 1) 

Curricukim guidance given by district (DISQUID) 
Curriculum guidart^ gi^^ by principal (PRINGUIO) 
Curriculum guklance given by department 
chainnan (CHMQUID) 
(fW) = 0; y^ = 1) 

District regulation of instructional methods (REGtNSTR) 
District regulation of evaluation (REGEVAL) 
District regulation of curriculum (REGCURR) 
(little = 0; very exten^ve = 4) 

D^rae of curriculum adherence required (^HCURR) 
Degree of Instructional adherem^ required (ADHINSTR) 
Degrr of evaluation adherence required (ADHEVAL) 
0; very strict - 4) 




Type of V^fl^fa/ 



C^f^on of VaHsirie 



Aefmini^ralor 



PfinctpaJ ReactiOT 
to Change 



Prfncii^fs Tenure 
(PRJNYRS) 

Pilncfpal Tumovef 

ipmmo) 

Homes In Area with 
St^c^NVge Children 
(SCHATT) 

SchtxA Prof^onal 
Staff (SPROF) 
Racial ComfK^tion ot 
the School (SWHITE) 
Teacher Con^j.iltment 
(TCOMMIT) 



Currioilum ami tai^nictionai te^fmsh^ (^Fl) 
CoofCf^cm of stuO^ activities (PERF^ 
Direction of siii^KHt seivk^ (f%RF3| 
D^ecting b^a^or of ^utfei^ (F^R) 
^ff e¥£rtu£^)n and d^i^opment (f^RF?) 
Cofmmmity n^ations (FERP6) 
interperaon^ t»»mmmicalion (PB^fT) 
Crordfnmton dl^rtot. otfw ^^UKrta <PERF8} 
Fiscal or mor^^ imrai^Rent (PERF9) 
Matnteiwice of ^ool plan (F^FiO) 
Oversfl e¥^^ (PERFt 1) 
(uns^^at^ory » 0; exefvqriaiy ^ S) 

^ff !^ to under^iimd ^dent needs (04ANGE1) 
Try to ^ <Hit fmvy chan|^ affect n^evmt 
peopte(CH^GE2) 

CarefuHy ev^uaie pfcgrEmis (D4M^E3) 
^ff effective in Introducing {^imge CCHANGE4) 
Ml^rust betwam ac^nlsttation and 
faculty (CHANGES) 

At^lnistration and faculty often atout 
change (CHM^Ee) 

Administrates parttcipate in S(^t^ improvement 
(CHAT^SET) 

Staff can prc^K^ change ({^lANQES) 
Studants/paren^ cm m^ sugg^tlons (OtM^IGES) 
S<mie pr(K»iur^ and progrmns need change 
<CHANGE10) 

Favor new prc^r^ns that supin^rt the to^l 
progfan(CHANGEII) 

F%5w naw programs that can be Impiemented 
<CHANGE12) 

Unei^y about prc^rmns that are 'new ' (CHANGE13) 
Comfortetrie wtOi cunrent fnt^rams (C1HANQE14) 
(Wrongly disagree 0; strongly agree ^ 4) 

Reaction to defensible program change (CHANGE15) 
(^mry cautious = 0; strongly supporttve = 4) 

Number of years principal has ^rmi at this sch(^l 



Number of principals in the last decade 

PBrcentage of hom^ in area with school-age children 

Numt)er of schcK)! professional staff 

Psfcentfi^ of students wfio are white 

[^ree of teacher commitment and loyalty to schtK>l and 
job 
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T\n)S of VkrisbNi/ 










Degree U» te^mrs toei that job creates 


(TSTRESS) 






D^iee of t^ich^ attti^ment Id ^^NioI, jcA. and 


(TADJ) 




Teachsr Rirticif^on 


Deg^ of tew^ p»1io{pdNon in per^n^, euii^tar, 


(mm) 


^ in^nK^mtf is^ies 


Teacher Satisfaction 


Degree of tracer sat^action with |Qb and sctool 


(TSAT) 




Teacher CHm^ 


F^roeptiMS of teachers irt>out how mc^ pwple view tto 


(TCLIM) 


8<^00f 


Student Ctfmate 


R^rt^^kms of shiifen^ atK>ut fnm mc^ peofHe viw^ the 


(STUCUM) 


K^tOOl 



so 



Appendix D 



Ai toitntst iatt w Ttwn Site Vliit Protocots 
(^wi^ and bttrodu^Mi 

f^ipa^. The purpose of the ^<^d phi®e of the s^idy 
r^arch qu^kHis. Flr^ how are CKlmintstrative tesam CKgimt^ m^i how cio they 
soh^ problems and make deefetore? Second, wf^t is the admlni^tlve team s 
(tefinltton of Instruc^onal l^^lp and how is It <^rationaM2ed? Third, how 
dc^ tt^ admin^rative testfn m^^^ optimum prtKiuotivity ami natisfaction? 

MHhod. The data needed to ar^wer ttt^ qu^ttons will be c^reet^ primarity 
during a three-day site >rf^ of eight ^condary schools. Additional data will come 
from completed C^SE if^rum^ts that w^ completed prior to the visit 

Structum of Site Visits, Em^ site visit will begin v^rfth a three^iour meeting with the 
principal of the schooi. Durinfj ttils mitial meeting the re^rch team members wilt 
1) become familiar \«Hth the j.^ysicaJ la^t of the school (via a school tour), 2) 
secnire information pmtaining tc tf^ org^ization of the administrative team, 3) 
conduct a formal interview with ttw principal relative to tf^ three primary res^rch 
qu^ions, and 4) ^ their agenda for the iwialnder of ttteir visit. 

Somehme during the visit the res^rch team membei^ wiH m^ with each member 
of the administrative team, two {2) grcwf^ of 3 to 6 ^K^rs in a "focu^-group 
Interview" setting, and, as rweded for follow-up an ewnblguous data, 3 to 6 
members of a parent advi^wy group or ^oo» improvemait c^ndl, ateo in a 
"focused-group intenfi^" s^ing. Question appropri^ for u^ with administrsh 
five team members are included In the protocols that follow. Questions that may be 
asked of teachers ami parents during the "focused-group inter^vN^" are included 
in operate sections that follow this Introduction, 

Protocots, The emphasis of the research team m^bers during the site visit should 
be on gathering infomr^tion pertaining to the three general research qu^ions. To 
aid ti^ t^im memt>ers in their data^athering efforts, hw^ver, a set of protocols 
h^ been prepared. Each general re^rch question h^ fc^en subdivided into a set 
of from two to four sp^ific rreearch questions. For em^ of th^ specific research 
questions, a series of qu^ions that may be asked of various administrative team 
members {and others) to ^ure the necMsary information are included in the 
protocol?. Finally, archival data and exhibits that may examined are mentioned. 
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How aro administmtive t^ms orgs^zed and how do they solve problems and 
m^0 decision? 



Specific R^rarch 

Qyesttom f^OTtpts, (^^kms, mtd Pf^^bm Archival Date^xhlbtte 

la What cteoiston- In schocte toctey a ^vt<te varl^ of dedskirs Wiitlen rmKtet^s) 
making models are mti^ be by acbnin^ralc^ 
in pla^? are hUereslBd in lining 

about the (iectslon-maHing models and 

stm^les in ptac^ in ttiis ^^^1, 

1, te ttiem a tormai d^ston-making model 
in piat^? K so, ia it written? If written can 
you summ£^iie It f<K n^? tf ml writt n can 
you describe it for me? 

AS MOC^ IS OESCRiBED PAY 
ATTENTON TO THESE QUESTIONS: WHO 
IS INVOLVED? WHAT ABE T>ffi RIGHTS 
AND RESPONSfBfLITIES OF THOSE 
INVOLVED? HOW ARE OEOSIC^iS MADE 
(E G., m CONSENSUS)? HOW IS THE 
QUALITY OF CORRECTNE^ OF 
DECISICW JUOQH)? IF NECESSARY. 
PROBE WITH THESE QUESTIONS^ 
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Oef^kifHMcffig l\toctei 

Tho^ powers or docrsons not specifically assigned to of the standing 
committees describe below are rt^erved for the Principal of the school. The 
Pfinctpal may call meetif^ of any «)mmjttM at any time In addition to the regular 
meeting times In order to discuss any relent problOTn that may ariro, 

Leg^ly, tt^ f^ndpal cstfinot abn^ate his responsibility for the total school 
program. In ^^ce, tiien, ail powers or dedsions a^ned to sf^if ic committees 
are delegated and can be recalled t)y the Principal at any time for reasonable cause. 

Tfm Executtw Committee of (name) High Si^rool will function as the ordinary 
policy-nuking ^ncy of the school. The Ex^tive Committee will consist of the 
following me'nbers: 

Principal Curriculum Administrator 

A^stant Principal Counseling Administrator 

Vl<» Prindpal. Arts Discipline Coordinator 

Vi<^ Principal Humanltl^ 
Vice Principal Science 

The atK»^ f^rsons will ^ch have one (1 ) vote on the Committee. The consensus 
style of voting will be used The Principal will retain ^^o pov^ but will exercise it 
only witii gr^t advisement. 

The Committee will determine its own rules and by-laws. It will meet weekly 

The agencte for each Committee meeting will be discussed and agreaJ upon as 
the first itmt on eadi meeting agenda Any staff member may refer any matter for 
ccmsicteration to a memtiar of the Executive Committee. 

The Committ^ will nrake decisions on the following Items: 

A. Instructional probl^ns, e.g., scheduling, staffing, etc, 

B. Teacher*student relations 

C. Student discipline problems 

D. Inservice progmm 

E. Evaluation program 

F. Teacher-administration pft)blems 

G. Teacher and student complaints 

H. Sui^iies, maintenance, budget 

I. Pupil personr^l program, attendance, gracte reporting 
J. Other administratis^ problems 

K. Other instructional problems 

L Referrals from the Prindpal s Advisory Bc^ia 

The full schCHJl faculty will meet twice a month, or a.« ity member's 

will be exited to attend faculty meetings unl^ the , pri* icipal 

for a legitimate rea^m, such ^ having to su^rvise . sporting 
went. 

Anything that the Executive Committee or principal feels should go oefore the 
full staff shall te placed on the agenda Ottier staff member may ask that items be 
piac^ on the agenda by conferring with the principal. 

The full faculty will decide uf^n the following items: 

a) alternative dtat invoh^e a nf^or reorgmi^rtion of the school 

b) any item that a significant number of teachers (1 5 or more) wish to p:<ice upon 
the agenda 

c) any changes in the d^lslon-making model. 




When feeble, meetings will be held before school mther than after school. 



In order to f^lltate and enoiurf^ immunity involvement In the policy-making 
proc^ ot (nan^) High School, an Advisory Board with the functions of a standing 
committee will establi^i^ to advi^ the Principal and school staff. The Board 
will consist of the following members: 

Principal \tolunteef Group PrKident 

Assl^nt Principal ^>Mters Club President 

Vii^ Principal ^d^gnated) 3 parente 

Curriculum Administrator 1 ama ctergyman 

Activiti^ Administrator 1 District Junior High SchCK)! Principal 

Athletic Dir^tor 1 Memt^r at Large (optional) 

2 Teachers (Etected by faculty) ASB Pr^ldent (student) 

Senior Class Pn^ident (student) 

The Board will meet quarterly, imm^lat^y before the Parent-Teacher (PTA) 
ftteeting. Any interested party can requ^t a board member to raiM an issue of 
rele>wice to the High S<rfmol (including student requests). Any Board member can 
ask that items placed on ttte agenda for consideration. 

The Board can require conspiration of any Issue by the Executive Committee or 
professional staff, Herain lies its power. The Board shall concentrate its efforts 
primarily upon the following issues: 

1. Educational a<xJountabflity to the school community, including cocurricilar 
and extracurricular actinias 

2. Community relations, publicity, and public relations 

3. F^arent-school relations, induding PFO Meetings, grade reporting procedures, 
adult education programs, etc. 

4. Administrative and instructional procedures or problei.is 

5. Budget and fund raising 



Specific f^earch 



Prtmipts* Questions, and Protes 



'ib. Wrat probtenrs 
and is^ies have 
occun^ rdoentiy 
and how haw they 
teen Identified and 
addressed? 



1c. What afB the 
fotmai and informal 
teaaership structures 
in the school? 



Pf<rt)lems and issues arise in a variety of 
are^: curriculum, sUK^t a<^lviti^ 
personnel, arui ^:hooi-<xmimunfty relations. 
Can you descHbe for us a prcdslem or issue 
that has bo^ identified in the posit y^ or 
two in af!y (me of these ar^? 

AS rSSUE IS DESCfareO fW ATTENTION 
TO THESE QUESTJOfcS: HOW WftS 
PRC»tEM OR ISSUE IDe^RED? WHO 
WAS rN^N^O m SOlVif«Q THE 
PRC»LEM OR RESOLVING THE ISSUE? 
HOW WERE THOSE INVCX.VED IDENTIRED 
OR SELECTED? WHAT SEQUENCE OF 
STEPS m& USED TO ^LVE THE 
PROBLEM OR RE«)LVE THE lSSl«? 
WHO mS THE MOST INFLUENTIAL IN 
SOLVTNQ THE PfWJBLEM OR RESOLVfNQ 
THE ISSUE? ^^T THE OUTCOME? 
IF NECESSARY PROBE WITH THESE 
QUESTIONS! 

Can )^ deso^ enc^her problem or Issue 
In anotJw of ttiese ar^? {S^E AS TOP 
OF fW5£) 

Will you d^:ribe for us tt^ (^mmilttee and 
departmental structure currently operating 
in your school {e.g.. curriculum ^mmittee. 
faculty council)? 

AS STRUCTURES ARE DESCRIBED 
ATTEND TO THESE QUESTKWIS; HOW 
ARE INWVIDUALS ELECTED FOR 
COMf^lTTEES AND COUNCILS? HOW ARE 
DEPARTMENT CHAIRS SELECTED? WHAT 
ARE THE FUNCTIONS OF THESE 
COMMITTEES AND COUNCILS? ARE THEY 
COMPOSED OF THE MOST RESPECTED 
FAOJLTY mo STAFF MEMBERS? IF 
NECESSARY PROBE WTM THESE 
QUESTIONS! 

Are there individuals In this school who. 
although not part of the formal leadership 
structure, are inf tuential in the affairs of the 
schTOl? Tell us about thetn. 

AS INDIVIDUALS ARE DESCRIBED ATTEND 
TO THESE QUESTIONS; WHAT MAKES 
THEM INFLUENTIAL? HOW DO THEY 
OPERATE? 1X3 YOU SEEK THEM OUT FOR 
ADVICE AND COUNSEL? IF SO, ON WHAT 
MATTERS? 



Minute of meetings; 
commit^' reports; 
focused-gnup 
inteftfievTO v^ith 
tochers 



Agenda minutes, 
faculty handbook. 

fOCU^-QTOUp 

Inten/iew with 
teachers 




Spedfic R^eaich 

Qu8stioi« PfOfni^ Qu^tions. Probes 



An^h^d Date/ExhiWte 



Id. How are tasks Tt^m are myri^ tasks that need to be Job descriptions; 
a^igned^lcw is fflx^orr^i^^ in any s^ool if it to per^sni^ evaluation 

authority dsiegated? function effe^i^ aid (^>mte snxKJ^. forms: committee 

Exsnpiss of Kich ta^ Indudo textbook "char^" 

CKioi^n, student disc^ittne, sdieduiing of 

extracurricular activities, personnat 

evaluation. What tasks ara you or your 

admin^rs^ra tesn montxss ejqiected to 

perform sa^ aoaotr^^h in ttiis school? 

AS TA^ ARE OE^^BEO ATTEND TO 
THESE QUESTIONS. WHO ASSIGNS 
THESE TASKS TO THE f^NOPAL OR 
ADMWaSTRATIVE TEAM? WHAT TASKS 
ARE ASSK3NB) TO WiAT MEM8ERS OF 
THE TEAM? HOW DOES THE PRINCinU. 
DEQDE WHO ON THE TEAM WnX 
PERFORM THE TA^? HOW MUCH 
AUTHOfHTY JS DELEGATED WITH 
ASSIGNED TA^S? HOW iS TASK 
PERFCWMANCE MONTTORED AmOR 
EVALUATED? 



Protocol tor RuBwarch Question #2 



What is the administrative team's view of instructional l^er^ip and how it is 
operationalized? 



Specific R^eanih 

Questions Prompts, Que^ions, and Prob^ Archival Data/Exhibits 

2a. What is the view Tell us about or^ of your mi^or Focu^d^roup 

of instructional accompii^ments in ^ school. {Of all inflows with 

leadership? your accompli^men^ In t^ ' s^ool, tell teachers 

us about the one you feel ui%> lestatiout) 

AS ACCOMPUSHMENT IS DESCRIBED 
ATTEND TO TI«SE QUESTK3NS: WHY DID 
YOU SELECT THIS AX0MPU&4MENT? 
WHY DO YOU CONSIDER IT A SUCCESS? 
HOW MUCH DID IT COST? HOW DID YOU 
GET THE RE^URCeS NEEDED TO 
ACHIEVE THIS SUCCESS (E.G.. 
PERSONNEL MONEY. MATERIALS, TIME)? 
IF NECESSARY, PROBE WITH THESE 
QUESTK^S! 

(NOrE—IF THB MAJOR 
ACC^PUSHMENT DESCRIBED DID NOT 
PERTAIN TD INSTRUCTKDN-ASK:) 

Now, tell us a story about a succ^ you've 
had in the area of curriculum and 
Instructlwi, 

ATTEND TD SAME QUESTIONS AS ABOVE, 
PROBING AS NECESSARY. 



Sp^fic Research 



Ar^iiv^ Data/Exhibits 



2b. What am the 
primaiy fimrposes of 
Kjhoolifig? 



^tow wmfd you i^Skm "ins^ucHon^ 
leader^?" USTEN. 

lk> you ^ ^Ktf^lf as an "instnt^nal 
t^Kier?" How ^? {What sp^^fic^ty cto ym: 
ck> ^ an iimtfuctit^ ^ier ?) 

IF ANSWER IS "f«D. i DO HOT' fiSt{: 

Who In this t^^YOOl pro^cias if^tructiOTal 
teiKief^Y^? (What sf^i^^iy <fo ^ey do 
^ m instn^N^onat leader^ 

Who are some of the t^cheis in this 
sdiool? What fhmn ftm best? 

Many j^spie have b^n arguir^ re^it^ 
mm the qii^k»i '^hat are schools for?" 
What do you see as the prin^ purpose 
of ^^hoote? 

tk> you hava an org^ik^, compr^^^^lve 
nHXIei <^ plm for achieving t^^^ purfKsses 
in this s^Tool? Can ym^ <te^»1be It for us? 

How did ^is mcKtel or plan come to be 
(ag.. hl^>H^iy, adopts, developed, 
adapted, mandal^)? 

How is cor^^ency of (Hh^h^ practice 
acro^ instruc^on^ p«>gram afe^ <e.g,, 
Engti^, science, vocational) acht^d in 
this schrol? 

What would you like to see achfe^^ in this 
school in the nexi three to ifve y^irs? W^ 
change would you like to see take place? 

How is o^nsistency of purfK^ and practice 
across ^hcKrt tevels (e.g., elemen^ir); 
mkklle, high) achieve in Oils d^ct? 



Wfttlen phitosophy, 
mi^on st^ement 
comprehensive 
planning document 



Protocol for Resrarch Question #Z 

How does the administrative team achl^re optinnum productivity and satisfac- 
tion? 



Specific R^arch 
Quu>tiOfTS 



Pron^ts, Que^ons, and Prob^ 



3& How Is succ^ 
defined and 
m^^red? 



What are /our measure of success for this 
schtKM? 

NOnCE WHETHER INDICATDRS OF BOTH 
PTODUCTfVrrY AND SATISFftCTION ARE 
MENTIONB). IF NOT, ASK SC^CIFIC 
QUESTIONS FOR EACH— What are your 
m^sur^ of producthrity? What am your 
measure of satistection? 



Archival Dam/F ibits 



Summaries of survey 
result & t&s^ data; 
copi^ of surv^ 
tom^ and names 
and/or copies of 
i^st^; ^-study & 
accreditation re{K)rts 
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3b, How are oi^oems 
for excellence and 
equity balanced? 



Studtent handbooks; 
program and touf^ 
d^olptiof^; 
focused-group 

teacf^fs 



ftmm m ongoing prcK:^ for study, 
e^u^ion, and pi^tning in this school? 
Will you de^be it fc^ i^? Who is 
invot^? 

Can you des^te one or two changes that 
hwm r^uilBd from th^ proo^ in ftm past 
two m thwe feaas7 

Describe fcH* ^ stuc^i^ that this 
^hoof 

AS STUI^ylTS ARE DE^^BEO ATTBID 
TO WHETHER SiGf«f!CMiT DIFFERENCES 
EXITT AMOI^ THE STUDBiTS m TERMS 
OF RACE, SES, ETH^HaTV, CULTURAL 
BACKGROUNDS? IF NECESSARY, PROBE! 

IF CMFFERENCES DO EX^, AS<: 

In wti£^ are t^H^iers md ^i^tents 
ma^e mrne mi6 sensf^ to differences 
that ex^ (ag.» ^ m^eriate on various 
raciaf md etttnic groi^ included in the 
(HifTiculum)? 

V^t pf<»4sior^ are macte in ttie prograrr^ 
of the ^UKri to TCComntodate tiie^ 
diffsf^tces (e.gM currfcuiar, «x:urrfcutar, 
staffing, ^ackfr^)? What prcM^r^ are 
fc^- gifted talented, renmHal, 
handiotm^ed stucten^ artd the lite. 

IF PROGRAM OtFFERENTIATION ANIM>R 
TRACKING EXISTS, ASK: 

^Mm are sttKlents pished in p^^Ucular 
progwns or ^sigr^ to specific traci^? 
How oftm do ^udents move from program 
to programs or track to track? Are there 
Incentive for Sudanis to enroll in more 
advent program? 

VAftrm you examine your sluc^ test data, 
do fcm bi^ down the date on the b^is of 
racial, ethnic, ^S, or cuitural subgroups to 
see hc^ tt^^ variety groupings of 
studOTts are perfomtlng? If so. what do you 
do as a result of the analysis? 

How do^ the Tell tm wl^ttor you feel more or iess ^y extemaf 
administrative team cor^^ained In lading the school c tl ^ regulations 
deal with increase past fmr years. If so. in what ways? 
regulation? ^ ^ principal, what pressui^ do yoi^ feel? 

What are the »>un^ of these pressure? 

How do you deal with these pressure? 



H8 



Api^ndix E 



INSTRUCTIONS TO RESEARCHER: Teacher Group fntervfews 

1. The r^earchOT Is advised that use of the^ questions for teacher groui:^ is 
subject to a wide (atihide of dl^^retton. Ou^tkms may be omitted, used out of 
s^uence, or aoapted In any way Xtm rese^cher feels app^riate. 

2. At the end of thte action, a set of ansvrar sheets for tt^ Interview qu^tk^ 
been included. Th^ an^irar^teete list thequ^oro to be a^^ and provide 
box^ in which t^c^ aimmrs may be telH^. In addition, a space Is pro«d^ 
to record tf^ group <»^f^mtsus, notwrorttiy comments, etc. A different set of 
answer sheets wilt be needed for each s^cK^t vlsf^. 

3. for e^ of administration, 6 {six) $^ of reu^le questions and answers have 
been prepared for memters of ttie tidier group. The^ laminated ^ts should 

dfetributed to the trachers to ^udy as the interview is being conducts. 
Please remember to collect tf^^ sheete for u^ at sufc^quent visitation sites. 

(^mtfons for Teachers' Focu^t-Group Interviews 

Problem Solving and Decision Making (Relate to Sfi^fic R^earch Qu^tion lb) 
{Taten from Organizational HeaWi Description Questionnaire: San Diego County) 

SD 0 U A SA 

1. Problems are solved in this school. 

2. Studente are inwlv^ in decision making in this 
school. 

3. in g^ieral, teachers* opinions are valued in 
decision making. 

4. Faculty opinions are solicited 

5. Oursch(K)lhaspro<^uresforiden^fying$chcK>l 
problems, 

6. Solutions to problems are actively sought from 
the staff, 

7. Decision making in this ^ool Involve those 
wanting to involve tho^ affected by 
the decision, 

8. In our school, procedure have been estab- 
lish^ to evaluate our effectiven^ in reiving 
school problems. 



bi^^uctiof^ Ij^Kferti^ (Relate to Specffte R^«m^ Question 2a} 



9. D^ciibe Instructional i^der^ip in this school. 
ABC 



There Is no <^n- 
tralized Jeadar- 
ship for instruc- 
tion. Teact^rs 
deal wi^in- 
stnicti<^^ mat- 
ters Indepen- 
dently. 



Oc^on^ty, 
vari04^ people 
pro^e limi^ 
te^ership. 
Theie is not an 
identift^e or 
consists 



Instnictionsd 
i^td^hlpis 
Ifmiledand is 
not a icey factor 
In ttie school. 
The fHincipaJ Is 
fipenemlfy the 
instriK^onai 
leader. 



The pf incip^ 
pfc^es ade- 
grm of Instruc- 
tkMuN teac^ship 
thrcnigh ccK^- 
n^on and dele- 
gation. The 
prtncpial isttre 
Instructional 
f^der 



There is very 
clear, strong, 
c^itratii^ in- 
structiorTal i^t- 
ership from the 
{Kine^^. Teach- 
ers tunf to ttte 
principal with 
Instructenaf 
concerns. 



10. Tov^atextentdt»stt^prim^;wmK>lemedi^us^of instrut^ona 

ABODE 



There is no 
comrminicatfon 
among t^tchers 
regarding the 
Instructional 
p^rE^. The 
prlnclp^ does 
not promote dis- 
cus^n of in- 
structional Im- 
provement 



Oisais^on oc- 
c^iof^ty is ini- 
tiated by the 
principal, but it 
is not reguiar or 
planfwd. 



The princl;^ or 
a cofTHnittee int* 
tia^bythe 
principal (^:ca- 
slonaily will pto 
formal or infor- 
mal mer^ln^ to 
di^uiss Instruc- 
tion^ inH^fOve- 
msnt. 



There are m% ^ 
In^ with tem^h- 
ers to discuss 
instruction. The 
principal is ac- 

in these 
meetings. 



11. To wtrat e>ctent dc^es the principal dertKir^rate pride in the school? 



The principal 
does not dem- 
onstrate pride in 
the school. 



B 

Theprinc^ 
demonstiBt^ 
little pride in the 
school. 



The principal 
oi^Tssionafiy 
demonstrates 
pride in the 
$ch<^. 



The principal 
reguteriy dem- 
on^rates pride 
In ttte school. 



12. How often does the principal make formal cla^room observations? 
A B C D 



Onc^ evet7 two 
years or 



Once a year 



Twice year 



Three tlm^ a 
year. 



There are fre- 
quent lormal 
and irrformal 
discissions con- 
cerning Insmic- 
tion arrd student 
adiievenmnt fed 
the principal. 
This Is a h^gh 
priority amB for 
the principal. 



The principal 
alw£^ d^on- 
strates a high 
degree c pride 
in the school. 



Four times a 
year or more. 



so 



13, D^rib© the proo^ of a typira! fonnal d^room ot^rvatton In this school. 



Th^ (s no tw><- 
cal pattern. The 
prfndpaJ st<q>s 
in toob^fve 
das^ooms and 
may follow up 
Informaifyi 



B 

ThefKtndpal 
gof^fariy in- 
forms teachere 
before an ot^r * 
vatfoa Afes^n 
isc^^iwd and 
feedbadc in 
some form may 



Theprindpal 
and te^^her may 
armt^for&n 
ob^n^itkm 
time. Feedt^adc 
follows the ot>- 
^wtton, umj- 
^ kn the form 
of apt^- 
confer^tce. 



Theprim^md 
l^her m^tg^ 
atfmefof ot)S6r* 
vattons, Post- 
oonf^penoesfot- 

<^isefViAton. 



Ttieprindp^ 
and ^dter plan 
theff^^of 

observa- 
tion at pTB- 
confefBm». An 
observatk^ al- 
ways Is followed 
by apost- 
(^ference. 



14. How o;ten does the prindpal engage ^n a pc^-obs^vation conference witti you? 

A B C D E 

Onc&eveiytwo Onc^ayear. Twlceay^r. Three times a Rnirtfmesa 
y^^^ y^. y^r or ntore. 

15. What type of feedback or Informafion dc^ me prindf^ provide after a cH^srcK^m ob- 
servation? 



Th^ is little or 
no feedback af- 
ter an observa- 
tion. 



B 

Them is gef^ml 
feedtiack 
thmugh di^us- 
^(m or a note, 
Feedb^ often 
does not focus 
on instruction. 



Thepc^- 
observatton usu* 
ally foois^ on 
Ir^trudicm in a 



Hiefeedl}^ is 
primely on In- 
struction. 
Strer^tt^and 
ar^for im- 
pfovem^tare 
^t^raily dis- 
cuss^ Of pre- 
^nted. 



16. Is the prindpal seen around the school? How often? 



Hie prindpal i? 
nof visible 
around the 
school. 



B 

Tt^ prindpal 
c n m<^ often 
b *oundlnthe 
office, hte/she is 
seen /n//e* 
quentfy around 
the school. 



The prindp^ Is 
occasionally 
sam around the 
scfiool. 



The prlndp^ is 
frequmtly and 
re^^riy visible 
at^^ed^ lo^ 
tim^in tf^ 
sdioot |e.g., caf* 
etarias, play- 
vjroumi, office). 



Htemalnem- 
ph^s ts on In- 
^ru^on. The 
feedb^ usually 
involve the fo- 
cus determined 
in the pre- 
observation con- 
ference. 



TY^pnncip^is 
highly visfcte 
anxmd^ 
sdxJd. The prin- 
dpal makes rmny 
Infomf^ contacts 
with^iKi^itsarKf 
t^diei^ 



17. Describe the school s requirement or fXJiides con^ming lesson plans. 

A B C 0 E 

Thesdiocldo^ T>w school ex- The school re- Thesdioolre- Thesdiodre^ 



not require or f^cts planning quires planning quires plans, 
monitor Instruc- to exist but se/- and occasionalfy reviews them 
Wonal plans. dom collects or re^^^vs these reguterfy,and 
reviews (Hans. pl^ta oo^tonalty 

gives feedt)ack. 



^quirsse^ re- 
views p^regu- 
^ThesdKxri 



with tsadi&s in 
fBtatkm lo inslruo- 
tkffml strB^agles. 
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la TownatexlBntclo^^i^n^ht^of'adviceof your prmdp^ in r^onio ir^tt^n/ 



B 



Nfory seldom or 
never. 



Rarety. 



OoJ^onally. There are dfs^ 



i^iaily related 
toscmte&p^al 
Nation or cir- 
cun^e^ice. 



Ir^ru^ion wi^ 
the principal, 
but ttm pHn^pal 
> 9 rtot an in^ior* 
tant if^ructional 
resource peison. 



Instru^kmel ed- 
ucate ^High* 
frequentfy fronri 
the prir^lpat. 
'nmprinc4»al is 
an ^!^x»tant 
resource for in- 
^nictk^. 



19. How much weight do^ your prtncH^al piaro on ttte meanirtg mt6 use of le^ results in 
Instructionid improvement? 



Thef^incipat 
di^^rag^ t^ 
sa>re analysis, 
latere is a nega- 
tive attitude to- 
ward starKlard- 
tied t^r^l^ 



B 

TtepnfK^^ is 
mildly Inter^ted 
orcon^ned 
^(^^o(^ test 
f^ulte. Tfm 
principal may 
r^KKt the data, 
\Mth no follow- 
up or Interpreta- 
tion. 



Theprtnctf^ 
tmii% m(K>rts 
^r^ltsto 
the staff. Th^e 
is little analysis 
or dk^cussion of 
the d^ 



Theprincip^ 
views re- 
sult s^^mie- 
wh^m^iingful 
artd ireful. Tfie 
princ^f^u* 
(afly reviews re- 
sults wi^ faculty 
to get a general 
picture of 
achievement 



Theprtnc^ 
f^sesmudiem- 
f^mison the 
n^^iir^ and use 
c^^resuitsfor 
program Im- 
pfOvwnem.The 
prif^p£d reviews 
and interprets 
iBStreaittswith 
staff* 



a). To what extent does the principal hcMd teachiN^ ^^c^nt^^ for student enlevement? 
A B C D E 



The principal 
do^ not discuss 
teacher perfor- 
mance in tela- 
tion to student 
achievement. 



The prirK^lpal 
(Kxasionally em- 
ph£siz^ to all 
teachers their 
genersd r^pon- 
sitHllty for stu- 
dent achieve- 
ment 



The principal 
often discusses 
teacher perfor- 
mance In rela- 
1km to student 
achte^ment. 
Some acojunt- 
ability is feit as a 
r^ult 



Individual teach- 
ers' re^nslbi^ 
ity for stt*dent 
achleveiT^t is a 
pmirity of the 
princ^. Indi- 
vidual t^tchers 
fed acx^ntatile 
as a result of 
this emphfi^. 



The prlnc^»l fre- 
quent Gcmmuni- 
calBS to incfivktual 
toadies tf« re- 
spor^ri^yin 
r^^bntos&ident 
achiev^anent AB 
taadteisfe^ac- 
counti^^stu- 
dent ac^iieve- 
ment 



21. To what extent does the principal promote a continuous staff devek^ment prc^ram in 
relation to instructional improvement? 



The principal 
does not pro- 
mote or arrange 
staff develop- 
ment 



B 

The prindjal gro- 
motes programs 
mjndatadftom 
abomThepjo- 
moted programs 
u5ua%amrK^ 
r^ated k» Ir^struo- 
tions^ btqsrove- 
mer^^lsadiOT 
Inthesd^. 



The princip^ 
occastormify 
work^ with 
tochers in pro- 
moting specific 
activiti^ to inv 
provs instruc- 
tion in the 

SChCK)t. 



The princi(^ 

ranges or prc^ 
motos staff de- 
v^onmerrt 
activator 
teachers in the 
schixjl toinv 
pro\^ instructicm. 



Tf^ principal is 
very active In 
^airing re* 
sources, arrang- 
ing opportuni- 
ties, and 
pr(mH>tirHl a 
tinuous program 
of ^a^cte^^sk^ 
ment ^tiviti^ 
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22. To what degn^ 6om ttxe principa! arrs^ge for coordinatfon of the If^tructtonal pro- 
gmn wWiln and betwwn grad^? 



B 



There Is 
little or no cror- 
din^im. The 
prtncipal is not 
Involved. 



There some 
coordination 
within and^ 
between grmJ^ 
but not neo^ 
sarity as a r^lt 
of the pHndp^. 



Theprinc^l 
Hm arraf^ed or 
allowed es^n- 
tial coordination 
t^etwsen ffitd 
^ftthlngrac^. 
Tf^reis^Hne 
ger^ral coordl- 
natton, but It is 
very kK^, 



The principal 
hasanmtged for 
coordination 
between and 
"nrtong grat^. 
The if^tructkmat 
program coor- 
din^sd ovemtl, 
but the principal 
is not at^ve In 
C(K>rdinatlon. 



The priTK^ipal 
and teachers 
work tog^herto 
crondHnate the 
Instructional 
progranr within 
andi^tw^n 
grad^ The pro- 
gram Is orga- 
nize and well- 
coonJIna^. 



23. To what ex^t do famifty meetings Include dtscusskms of Instructional corK^ems? 
A B C 0 E 



faculty meetings 
seldom tf ever 
Involve If^truc- 
tionat matters. 



Gener^ Instruc- 
tional ma»'*f»rs 
will sur^ce oc- 
cashmally at fee- 
utty meetings. 
Instructional 
matters are fiot 
the usud/or 
planned fcKUis, 



instructional Is- 
sues or ^^tlvltl^ 
occa^onaffy are 
included m fmrt 
of the faculty 
meeting ag^ufa. 
The^issu^ 
seldom are dealt 
with In depth. 



fnstfuctlonsd is* 
su^ are often 
the focus of dis- 
ois^ons gener- 
ated by the prin- 
cipal at faculty 
meetings. They 
are offen part of 
the planned 
agenda 



Instructional is- 
su^ are the pd- 
mary teois of 
each faculty 
meetir^. The 
principal consis- 
tently brings, or 
encourage oth- 
ers to bring. In- 
structional ts- 
su^to the 
faculty for dis* 
cu^on. There 
Is evidence of 
Instructional 
planning on the 
part cf the prin- 
cipal 
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Ol^tlB to ^eeifte Rmoi^ QueMkm le) 



24. O^cribe thd committ^ and d^rtmentai structurBS currantiy opemUng in 
your school (e.g., eunicutum committm, fruity coundl). 

25. Are them indivkiudis in this school who, although not part of the formal 
leadership structufe, are influential in ttie aff^fs of the st^iool? Teti us abcHit 
th^, 

(IMOTE-MAY USE PROBES FROM PROTOCOLS ON 1 c) 

PtttIV 

Exceltmce and Eqirity (Retete to ^leeHte Mmafi^ Quastkm ^) 

26. What provisioi^ are mEute in ttm prc^rams of the schroi to accommodate 
differem^ among student (e.g.« curricula^ ccKuinlcutaf. staffing* trm^ng, 
gift^ and talented, hmtdici^ped, remedial)? 

27. How are students placed in parti^lar progranr^ or aligned to specific tracte? 
How often do students mo^ from program to pre^ram or from trade to track? 
Are there im^tives for students to enroll in more ad^n(^ pn^rams? 



INTERVIEWER'S ANSWER SHEET 
liMCtitr IrrtKvtewa 



Qu^tions f^pon^ Cfto^ Comments! Notes 



1. Pnrtxtemsam 
^!v8d in this 


1. 


SD 
□ 


D 
□ 


U 

□ 


A 

□ 


SA 

□ 


1. 


2. Stt^Jtftts £»i0 in- 
9lm making in 


2. 


SD 
□ 


□ 


u 

□ 


A 

□ 


SA 

□ 


2. 


3. Ingenend. 

iQm ars vidusd 
in ddcteion maAc^ 
ing. 


3. 


SD 

□ 


D 
□ 


u 

□ 


A 

□ 


SA 
□ 


3. 




4, 


SD 
□ 


D 

□ 


u 

□ 


A 

□ 


SA 

□ 


4. 


S. Our ^tx^ has 
proceckiri^ tor 
Iddiitifying 
s^toof pfob- 


5, 


SD 
□ 


D 
□ 


u 

□ 


A 

□ 


OA 
□ 


5. 


activ8ly sot^ht 
frcmi ttw staff . 


6. 


SD 

1 — 1 

u 


D 

U 


u 

1 — 1 

u 


A 

1 — 1 

u 


SA 

u 


6. 


7, Decteton making 
In ihls school 
hwotvas those 
wanting to be 

those affect 
by the cfecftion. 


7. 


SD 

□ 


D 

□ 


u 

□ 


A 

□ 


SA 

□ 


7. 


^. in our 5cnooi, 
procddtires have 
been Mtabl^h^ 
to evatuaie our 
effeotivenese in 
f^^ng sc^l 


a 
0. 


□ 


U 

□ 


1 1 
U 

□ 


A 

A 

□ 


SA 

□ 


8. 


9, Describe instni^ 
tior^ teademhtp 
in th^ school. 


n 


A 

□ 


B 

□ 


c 

□ 


D 
□ 


E 

□ 


9. 


10. To virhc^ extent 
does the princi* 
p^ promote the 


10. 


A 
□ 


B 

□ 


c 

□ 


D 

□ 


E 

□ 


10. 



discussion of 

instructional 

ttnprovement? 
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Respond Choices 



CkmfrmnWNotes 



11. Towhatex^t li. A B C 0 E 11. 
d<^ the prince □ □ □ □ □ 

pat ctetTKJU- 
strafe piide in 
schod? 

12. Howoft^doas 12. A B C D E 12. 
theprtncipal □ □ □ □ □ 
maketormai 

classroom ob- 
sefvatkms? 

13. C^^belhe 13. A B C D E 13. 
processofa □ □ □ □ □ 
typical formal 

dassroom ob- 
sefvr^ion in this 
schcxH. 

14 How often does 14 A B C D E 14. 
the principal □ □ □ □ □ 

eng^e In a 
post- 

ot^rvation 
conference 
with you'' 

15. What type of 15. A B C D E 15. 
^^ckor □ □ □ □ □ 
information 

d<^ ttre princi- 
pal provide af- 
ter a classroom 
observation? 

16. Is the principal 16. A B C D £ 16. 
seen around □ □ □ □ □ 

th^ school? 
How often? 

17. Describe the 17. A B C D E 17. 
school's re- □ □ □ □ □ 
quirement or 

polici^ con- 
cerning lesson 
plans. 

18. To what extent Id. A B C D E 18. 
do you seek the □ □ □ □ □ 

help or advice 
of your pritiCi- 
pdl in relation 
to instruction? 



Comnwnts^ Notes 



laHowmuch 19. A B C O E 19. 

vi^ghtdoes □ □ □ □ □ 

r^ac^on the 
meanlnci and 
use of te^ re^ 

in instruo* 
tional frf^KOv&* 
menf? 

20. Tn what extent 20. A B C O E 20. 
does the prifTCl- □ □ □ □ □ 

pal hold t^rch- 
efs B^Hmtable 
for stiK^t 
acht^^ement? 

21 To «^hat extent 21. A B C D E 21. 
doesthepfind- □ □ □ □ □ 

pal promote a 
contfruioi^ 
staff de^UHr 
ment piograni 
In relation to 
Instructtonrt 
ImprovemOTt? 

ZZ, To degree 22. A B C D E 22, 
dOMmeprlncf- □ □ □ □ □ 

pal arraftge for 
cocmUnatlon of 
the Instruc- 
tional program 
w^}\n and t>e- 
tween grades? 

23. To what extent 23. A B C D E 23. 
dofacufty □ □ □ □ □ 
me^infi^ In- 
clude discus* 

siof^ of In- 
structiondf 
concerro? 

24. D^cHt^e the committee and department structures currently op- 24. 
erating In your school (e,g.. curriculum commits, faculty coun- 
cil). 

Are there Individuals In thte »Hiool who, ^though not part of the 25. 
formal lemiership structure^ are influential In the affairs of the 
schix^? Tell at>out tt^m. 

26. What provisicr^ are macte In the program of the school to ac- % 
o^mmodate differences »nong student {e.g., curricular, cocur- 
rlcular, staffing, tracking, gifted and talented, h^lcapped, reme- 
dial)? 
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<^mtftm$ f^^imm CMees (kmnmnts/Hom 

27. How are sti^ienfj fAmxd kt particuli^^ programs or assign«j to 27. 
^)ec{fic tracks? How often do stiKtonts move from prc^reuvi to 
program or from track to trade? ^ tl^rei incenti^ for ^uctents 
to anroll in more adva^toed progr^ns? 
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Api^ndix F 



fNSrmiCTKHiS TO R^EARCHERr Pftrent (koup Intervtows 

1. Please refnember tliat the^ inten^ws are OPTIONAL They need not be us^ 
unt^ the r^eai^ team fe^, after gathering <}ata frcwn the principal and ti^ 
faculty, that there !s neMi of parent input. 

2. if fooised-group intenrie\^ wWi a parent advi^»y grcHip am the r^arch 
team must t>e ^pedaiiy vigilant against hmrsay B^fdem^, 

3. Instead, whenever po^ble, the i^ear^terts) should probe for concrete exam- 
ples of the principal's ii^avior. For example: 

"CAN YOU GIVE US AN EXAMPLE OF WHEN . . ?" or 

"CAN YOU RECALL A SPECiFfC INSTANCE OF . . . 

4. At the end of this sectk^, a set of answer sheete for the interview quesKons has 
t>een inducted. Tf^se ar^\mr sheete list ti\e qi^stions to be asked and provide 
fcK>K^ in which parant answers may be tellied. in addition, a spac^ is provided to 
record the group consensus, noteworttiy comments, etc. A different set of 
answer sheets v^li needed for each ^^ol vi^ted. 

5. For ei^ of administration, 6 (^x) sets of reu^te qu^or^ and an^vers have 
been prepared for members of the parent group. TTt^ laminated sem should t>e 
di^ributed to the parente for ^udy as the inten^w is being conducted. Please 
rememt)er to coit^ these ^^ts for use at sut^^uent visitation sit^. 



Questtons f6r Pumt Ad\rtsofy GnHip interi^ews 



No 



but 



Y0S 



1. Oo^ this school have a 
written statement of pur* 
pose that guid^ the in* 
structional progrmn? 

2. Dow the prinapal pfo- 
mola di^i^ston of the 
instructlOTal progrem 
and rsgularly report 
progr^ and prot^lems 
in m^ng objectivt^ to 
parents? 

3. Does the princif^t help 
organize prot>lem- 
solving task forces that 
include parent raprpssn- 
tativ^ to addr^ In- 
atructiondt and otiier 
school needs? 



No written 
statemani 



The pHrw:^! 
generally €to^ 
not dfeci^ in- 
structional mat- 
ters with the 
council 

There has been 
llt^ leadership 
in setting up 
t^forc^. 



Do^'t guide 
school decl*> 
siofts. 

Instructionai 
progrE^ra and 
probten^ are 
rmt discussed 
on a regular 

Task forces 
exist In name 
only. 



Written statement Is the 
driving for^ behind mc^t 
sd^l decisions 



Instructional matter are 
a primary focus of school 
Improvement cour^clt 
meetings. 



The principal provides 
ie^ership In organizing 
and supporting problem- 
solving task forc^. 
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No 



but 



Does our si^iool's state- 
ment of philosophy re- 
fiect the t^lief mat all 
student can team re- 
gardl^ of hmte (back- 
ground? 



Hm the parent ^Msory 
group discussed 
whether the ^andard- 
ized t^ts that are used 
me^re the gr^ fwe) 
curriculum berrtg taught 
in the sc^iool? 

Are crltoton-fefefOT^ 
tests Of oth^ ^acher- 
dev^H>^ as^ssment 
instruments u^ qb a 
means of f^ularly 
assessing student 
progress in tbasic skills? 



7. Is parent supf^rt and 
partidpatton encour- 
aged? 



Do parents have oppor- 
t jnlttes to feam how to 
n eet their children's 
needs and support the 
school's academic goals 
at home? 



OuffHan 
antldf^^es tti€it 
chttdien's 
sc^^o^XHumic 
^fi^wH be 
d^rectfy re- 
flected tn how 
much they 
learn. 

There is iHtle or 
no relation^lp 
b^ween tfie 
slaf^rdl^ 
t^ngprogr^ 
andtf^b^ic 
skifte curricu- 
lum. 



We thieve f^l- 
dmt from poor 
famines ha\^ 
frany teamirTg 
pnriTien^ and 
may notma^er 
bi^ skills. 



Tf^reisonly a 

moderate 

match between 

s^dmdized 

te^ngand 

t>8^ skills cur- 

ricuium. 



Ouf phlic^ophy is that ail 
students cm master 
tia^c ^iHs as a direct 
result of our fn^ructfonai 
prc^ram. 



The standardized toting 
ptt^ram is an accurate 
and v;^ld rr^^ure of the 
basic ^ilis curriculum In 
this school. 



Tttere is no sys- Chspler or unit Criterton-reterenced t^ts 



^maticuseof 
criterion- 
referenced teste 
or other assess* 
ments. 



There Jswy 
littte invoh^e- 
men! or sup{X)rt 
of any kind 
provided for 



There are littte 
or no parent 
education anc* 
support op|K>r- 
tunities. 



^s are used 
oc^:^ jn^ly to 
check ^1 
progress; CRTs 
are rm^tly used 
for general 
direction and 
placement. 

Parents are 
Involve ony in 
the formal orga- 
nizations like 
PTA, open 
hou£^, and 
school pro* 
grams. 



and otf^r measure are 
used syst^natfcally to 
d>eck student progress. 



None of the 
parent educa* 
tion/support 
programs are 
directs to\mrd 
parents assist- 
tng pupils m 
achieving b^ic 
skills. 



Parents are directly In- 
^hf^ in si^orting the 
school prc^ram. making 
im{K>r^t decisions as 
part of ttie school coun- 
cil, and volunteer in all 
pha^ of school life. 
Alosf parents are involved 
in a home and school 
support effort that 
pronK>t^ student 
achi^ment. 

There are regular and 
frequent opportuniti^ for 
parent to learn how to 
assist their children in 
basic skills and to meet 
other parent-identified 
needs. 
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No 



but 



9, Do^ the schrol stn^ Tttere am to The confef- 



At the confof^ices, com- 



parent-teacher confer- 
ence as a me^is to 
Intprove honie-schocH 
communte^ion? 



regularly sched- enc^ focus municatton is foctfsed on 



uteci parent- 
teacher infer- 
ences. 



only on e)^>taln- 
inggractesand 
answering gen- 
eral qu^ons. 



factors direcUy related to 
student ach^ement and 
basic skills m^tery. Plims 
for home-school support 
of^ results. 



tWTERVffiWEfrS AMSWER SIffiET—PAraENT WTERVtEWS 

Ouestkms Re^n^ Choirs CotnmsntsI Notes 

1. Do^ this school have a written 1. No Yes, but... Yes 1. 
statement of purpose ^at guides D O lH 

ttie Instructional progrmi? 

2. Does the principal promote dis- 2. fto Yi^, but . . . Y^ 2. 
cussion of the instructional pro- L3 d d 
gram artd reguteHy r^K>rt 

progr^ and problms tn meeting 
obj^:ti^ to parents? 

3. Oo^ the principal help organic 3. No but . . Yes 3. 
pnrfrfOTVSdwng task forc^ that CH C] IZI 
include parent representative to 

addre^ in^ructiorml and other 
schiKJl rteeds? 

4. Does our sdiooFs stetenent of 4. Ho Y^, but . . . Yes 4. 
phitoOTphy effect the belief that □ □ □ 

all student can learn regardless 
of home backgrourtd? 

5. Hm the parent advisory group dis- 5. No Y^, but . . , Yes 5. 
cussed whettrer the standardize E3 [U d 
tests that are u^ meagre the 

grade level curriculum b^ng 
taught jn tfre school? 

6. Are criterion-referenced tests or 6. No Y^, but - . . Yes 6. 
other tMCher-dev^oped as^^ Q Q D 
ment in^ruments u^ as a 

means of regularly asse^ng stu- 
dent prepress in basic skills? 



7. Is parent support and partlcipa- 


7. 


No 


Yes. but . . . 


Ybs 


tion encoura^? 




□ 


□ 


□ 


8. Do parents have op;K>rtunitles to 


8. 


No 


yes. but . . . 




team how to meet their children's 




n 


□ 


□ 


needs and support ttie school's 






academic goals at home? 










9. Does the S(^(x»l stress parent- 


9. 


No 


Yes. but . . . 


yk 


teacher confeienc^ as a means 




□ 


□ 


□ 



to improve hi^ne-school a>mmu- 
nicatiorts? 



loi 



